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I »t tiding things should bt* maintained. With the past pnxed, it mies iht- pie^L-nt. t:hange 
is \ ievscd with suspicion and comes about skmK'» if at alJ. 

The Shfft to Rationality in Industrialized Societies, Hccause capita! rsni ret]uirc!i 
an entirely ditVtreni approach ti> lite, this traditional orientation is a rnadblock to 
industriaii/ation. If a society' ii lo industriiiize, a deep shift must occur in how people 
fhink about rcUr ion ships. As you can see from l\ible 7.1, prinhii'titm in indiiv trial 
sticieties is based on impersonal, short- term contracts, not persona] relationships. The 
primary concern is the **hottom line" (explicitly measured results), not \\ho will he 
affected by decisions to hire, fire, atid assign tasks. Tradition { "This is the way s^e'vc 
always done it'*) must be replaced with rafknaiity {^^LcCs find the most efficient way 
111 dcj it** L 

I his dmfijje to ratimmiity U a fauditmental dmrffmce fi'om all oflmmmt history. Vet 
«e take it for jj;,rantcd that rationality should be the basis for much of sotial litV, such as 
htm' schtHils and bii-^ine^ises arc run. That we take ration a lit\' for granted makes it dif- 
ticult tVsr us to p-asp the depths of this historical sliift. The following illListfation may 
help. 

Lvt's snpposf tbar fnmily irlatiotisbjpf chanjfcjrom prmnnl to rndonnL Ifthisvt^trc W ifc- 
atK rt n'ifv mijfht tu Ikv husband, '^tachymr, rm jjoittjt ft) dim fnvmrsr lYpntr. I will 
ti'iiiiinti' htuv much mu 'iy contributed tu the family kfdjfcl^ iwH' mmb tina: ytfu'pt put in 
an child can and ijonichold tasks, and hmvmu rank ms this standardized list of sexual 
perfhrtnanct — nnd &n that basis t I'll keep nr rcplafc you. 

Vm sure you*\l aj2;ree that such a shift trom tradition tci rationalit)- would bring about 
a fundamental change in human relationships. It probably ^M^uld even produce a new 
t\'pc of marriage and fomily. This is just what happened when organizationi shifted from 
tradiiion u> rationality. Smce such a prtiiound change did occur, we are left vsith the 
question tif what brought it about. Why did people shift from a traditional orientation 
to the rationatizatjon of societ>'— the widespread acceptance nf rationalitv' and the con- 
struction of social organizations largely arnund this idea? 

Marx: Capitalism Broke Tradition 

An earh stjciologisr, Karl Marx 1 1 « 18-1 883 ), was one of the first to 
mite that traditicm was giving way tii rationality As Marx analysicd this 
change, he concluded that capitalism was brtakmg the bonds fit tradi- 
tion. People who tried capitalism wer^ impressed v^iih its greater effi- 
ciency. 1 hc> ftnuTd that it prtnluced things in greater ahimdance and 
yielded high profits. This encouraged them to invest capital in manutac- 
turii\^.. As capitalism spread, traditiimal thinking receded. Gradiialh; the 
rationality of capitalism replaced the traditional approach lo H*e. Marv's 
conclusion: The change to capitalism changed the wa> people thtiught 
about lite. 

Weber: Religion Broke Tradition 

To sociiilogi-it Max Weber { 186^1920), thii- problem was 35 tnirigu- 
ing AS .111 unsolved murder is to a detecriee, Weber wasn't satisfied with 

\ \ 4ii^\\er, He wanted to probe more deeply and fins! out ivhai 
brotighi about capitalism. He found a clue when he noted that capital- 
ism ihnvL-d only in certain parts <)f Europe, "There has to be a reascm lor 
this," he loused. As Weber pursued the matter, he noted that capitalism 
flourished in l^ocestant countries, while Roman Catholic countries held 
"n to tradiiioo and were relanvety untouched by capitalism. "Stinuhuw, 
then, reh^it>n holds the kev," he thought. 

But why did Koman C:athoiics cling to the past, while Protestants 
cmbrjccd change? Weber's solution tti this pui^zle has been a stnirce a\ 



ratlcMiallzation of society a 

widespread acceptance of ratiofra^- 
ity and social Qrigdnizat>ons that are 
built largely around this idea 



To urxkriund the iociobgical 
stgniBcsnee of this photo of a woman 
in Bangladesh ap^ying fresH ccw 
dung to jute sticks to be used as 
fjriewoo<i, compare what you see 
here wrth the list of characteristics of 
traditional 5adiet»es m Table 7.1 . 
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Compare the expEanaltons of 
f<Aam and Weber for why traditional 
societies ratior^alized. 



The Rationalization of Society 



ndonaJity using njles^ effkiency^ 
and practical resuksto determine 
bumart affairs 

traditional :Knciety a society m 
which the past Is thcsught to be the 
best guide for the present; inba!, 
peasant, and feudal societies 



TABLE 7A 



In tlic previous chapter, discussed htwv i/(Kkut^ hjL\x undt'rjj;onc transfrirniiriom so 
cvicrisive ihu whole new t)'pe^ til sotietic^ hive emerged also m\v ili.xt xvc arc now 
caught up in one of those earth ihatterin^trinsfbmiitions, UnilLTlyLn|j; tiiir intarmaticm 
jiikiciy (which may be merging into a bioicch scKiety ) is an cinplu^^> un ratitmality, the 
idea that t-ilidcney and practicii rcsiihs kbuld dominate luntiati jftjirH. Ikit it u jsn't 
alvvi)s this way^ Lct*s examine hm this approach to life — ivhich tcxlay \\c take for 
jjrantcd— came about. 

Why Did Society Make a Deep Shift 
in Human Relationships? 

Life in Traditional Societies. L ntii recently, pe^iple lived ii^ tr^dithmal societies. 
That ol life is so diJYerent from inir^ that 1 want yciu to take a mimiciit to grasp whu 
lilc in sueh a WKiety i* like. As Tabic 7.1 sht ws, per^jnal rt lationships arc tliu hcirt t]f 
this kind ot socierj'. tverythingi^enters on deep obligation and rcsptnisihilirv, Iti prudut: 
ing gootis, ibr example, what counts is not who k best at dnin^ something but ptople^s 
relationships, which are ottcit lifelong Based on origins that are Icist in hiMury, everyotie 
has an established place in the society, A gotjd part of s.f kciaiization is Icartiing; onc*s place 
ill the ^rmp, the obligations one has to otherii. 

A second key aspect of traditional axiety is the idea ttiat the past is the Ix^st guide 
for how to live lile today What nists is giW because it has passed the test oftinrc. 
tiiistoms— and relationships ba^d on thcm-havc >irved (vopfc vscll, .iiid these ivays 



f Production in Traditional and Nontraditional Societies 

Traditional Societies {Horticultural Adfieijlturajll iBBHB Mn«*KiJ:*i*^,i - . . _ , . . , ^ 

^ ^ * Nofitradibooal Soeietiei (Industrial, Postlndustrlat) 

^ PfiODUClNC GOODS 

I ^ PmductKm is dont bf workmen hired for the jc*. 



I . Produetton is done by famdy members and same-se* groups 

(me^'s and wionwi'j groups}, 
I ProductiCMi takw place ii^ the home or in fFdd? and other 

areas ad|;accnc lo ihe horne, 

3. Tasks are assigned according to personal retatiOFsships^men, 
women, md children cto specific tasks based on custom, 

4. The "how" of production H not evalu^ted^ the altitude it 
"V^ vrant to keep doing it the way we've always done sC 



1 PMuctiOfv takes place In a central iied location, (Sejmc 

decentn(.ution ii occurring in the Information society.) 
3. Tasks are assigned according to a|reemen u and train tng. 



^ ' how" of pftjdLiction is evalyated^ the attitude is "How can 
we make ihii more efRcienE'"' 
RELATIONSHIPS IN PfiODUQlON 

5. Rebttooships are based on history ( the wa^ it's i\wm t □ ^ 
t^een -j. HeJaiionitrps are based on contracts, wtrkh change as the s^i^a- 

6. ReJauonihips are diffuse f^e. covering n^iny areas of t 

Kdanomh^ps are specifics contracts (evefi if not wrtcf en) specific 

7. Relationships are tong^term, often h(t\of\i y cwdfeticsni 

FtebEionsh^ are liiort^ierm, for the length of the cootract 

EVALUATING WORKERS 
3. k h assumed thu arrangements will continue indefinitely, g ^ 

y^"^^""*"^ evaluated penodically^. to decide whether 
9, PeopJe are evaluated fnforrnally according to how they fulfill their o pT^^ " ^° "^^^^^ ^^m. 

traditional roles, much as friends -eviiuaEe"' one another today ^ ' ^ ""^^'^'^ ^^^h according to the specific tM^ks 

^ , T : ^gan.^.t.on's goals 

Not^ This m^idei 15 a.^ Kwa^ type Rjiiona; ' ■ _ * 

mOStrjitiOUalofgsnizatMSniftilOSetKltmQ.,- ..n n ,L 1 ^"^^ ^^C^v Vnm^n ■ r rhr 

Wee; The a..thc,r, ^"9 tr^n ot pr^t ^^^^l co.T>pooent$. To properly understand 
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Bureaucfaq ar>d Formsl Organisations 



CapiiaUilll an economic syst*!fln 
dharaeteriKd by the private oMner- 
ship of the means oi productkjn, 
the pursuit of profit, and market 
competition 



Read on MySocLib 

DD-currw^m; l^aji, Weber, At«ticisrn 
and ifw Spirit of Cip»uli4in 



Summarlz© \tm 
oharHctedstics of bureaucracies, 
their dysfunctions, ^nd goal 
displac^ent: also contrast ideal 
and real bureaucracy 



Today's anrnes, no matief what 
countiy they are from, are 
tsuntaucracies They have & strict 
likerarchjf of fsnkf divisjon of Jabof, 
imperiKxiatity and repijateabHlrty 
{an emphaid on the offta, not 
the person holding itj. and tbey 
slresj wrttieo records, mles^ 
>Ad communjcalions — essefittal 
dharaclensijcs identif»ed by Mm 
Weber. This photo *as taken in 
Pyongyang, North Korea, 



controversy ever since k lirst proposed k in his inrtuciuial book Ilu Pr^mtant Ethu 
and tk Spirit ofQiptnlim i, NIM-1905>, Wt'bcr concluded thit Roman C:.ithi>Uc 
doctrine cmph3si?ed the atceptjnce ot present ^mn^cincnis: "Gi)d wms you where 
you art. You owe allcpince to the Church, to your lamily. and to ycnir king. Accept 
your lot in Htc ind remain ntdted " Wehcr Jrgucd that I'rtncstjni ihcoUj^y, in cnn 
trast, opened its foilowcrs to change. Weber \ias iritini,ilcly f^mjUar with Cal\ inism, 
his mother^ religion. Cilvini^ts^folbsversof the leichings of John CaUiii, 1509- 
1564) believed thai before birth, people ire desiimi fbr either heaven «r hell— and 
they do not know rhcir destiny until after they die. Weber ^aid that this teaching titled 
Cljlvinists \vith jnxierN Salvsition became their chief concern — they vvanttii to kntw 
nov where they v^ere going after dcJth, 

To iicst>lvc their spiritual dilemma, Calvini»^t5i amvcd Jt an m^^enitius soliiritm; Qod 
iiircly did not want tluMc chosen fiir heaven lo be igjKjrani oftheir destiny, "rhcreftjre, 
tiiose who were in God*? fivor would know it— they would receive a ^ign fram God. But 
what sign? ITic answer, clamed ( alvniist;^, would be knnid not in my^iticJiK spiriiiul expe- 
riences but in things that people could see and measure. The sign oi'Gud'i appro\ al was 
success: Those whom God had predestined for hcii\T:n ii cHild he blessed w ith visible suc- 
cess ill [his lilV, 

This idea transformed the Uves of Calvinists. It motivated them to work haixl, and 
because Cahinisis isti believed that thrift is a vinuc, their dedicatioiv lu u tirk kd to 
an accumulation of money. Tlie\' could not spend this ttujney on themselves, how - 
ever. They am^dered the purchase of items beyond the hasic ncccMitici^ to be sinftiL 
Capitalism, the invcsimcnt t)f capital ii; the hope of ni.ikiuv; prutits, became an outlet 
ior their excess monc). The success ol their investments, in turn, became another sign 
of God's appmvai. In this way, Cilvinistnransformed worldly success imo a spiritual 
virtue- Other branches of Protcjtanti-ini, although not m a^reenieiu \v ith the notion 
of predestination, also adopted the creed of thrift and hard work ^VeberS conclusion: 
A changed \iay ot thinking among Protestants iCkKl \m1] give a s\m to the elect ) pro- 
duced capitalism. 

The Two Viev^s Today. Who a,nta> Weber, who a.ndiid.J tl,.it CrototantiOT 
pr(«lm;dd riiionjlm', «hith ihcn paved the wav for vipi talis m? t)r Mjr\, ain- 
cludcd that «pitahs,„ produced r.tiiraaliu-! Ku jnahs, has vet rccotiuk-J those WO 
^n*«m the s,tisfieti„n of „Ki,.l„giMs: The tw,', vie^^. still remain side 




Formal Organizations 
and Bureaucracies 

Regardless iit ttlitt lit r S\ir\ or VVehcr was 
right about its cause, rationality profoundly 
tfianj^ed hnw wiirk is i)rjs,iiii/cd, When 
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^ iij [] ^ca ho w w o r k I s t )r ga 1 1 1 /e it . VV n e J 
^^ork is rotated in personal relationships 
as in traditional S(icieT>\ a main purpose 

business decisions is to maintain thtise 
relationships— for example, Uf make sure 
that your relatives and triends have jobs- In 
«^"nirasi, when witrk is rooted in ratiooaht); 
business is centered .t round performing 
tasks cffiiitntly and keeping an eye on 
'he bottom line. As rationality gradual 1 
^roivded out the traditional orientation 
t>?<s of org.\ II ligations emerged. Let's ' 
^ these organ ii? at ions and the impact t 
have on /...r ji^^,^ 
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Formal Organizations 

li h nut surprising that formal organizations, secondary groups <!esigncd to achieve 
expHdt tihjL-ctive!,, *irc raa* in iraditiuiul S(xictics, As yini have seen, life then: is 
organized j round personal rcUtit>nships, There were three exceptions in traditional 
societies, however, that foreshadowed the changes ushered in by industrialization An 
outstanding; example is the twcltth- century guilds ot i\cstcrn tiuropc. Men wh«i per 
formed die same type of vsork organised to control their crah in a Itx^i area. They set 
prices and standards of workmanship < Bridgwater 1*^53; ^^Guilds*" 2008). Much like 
today*s unions, guilds also prevented outsiders ( nunmembers of the guild) Irom work- 
ing at fheir particular craft. Two other examples of early formal orgjanizatinns uere the 
army and the Roman ('atholic t'hurch, each with its hierarchical structure. Althuugh 
they usL- dilTerent ttaines for their ranks ti;ommaiider-iri-chicf/pi>peK, (gcneraJ/cardi- 
nal ), (private/priest), in cachn senior ranb are in charge of junior ranks. 

Although formal organ i^atkwis used to he rare, with raiionalit)' thc>' have beconu' a 
central feature of our life today. Socictv' Has changed so gready that most of us are e\ en 
U>rtt within a formal tirgani/ation. We are alsti educated in formal organi^atiimv, we 
spend our working live* in them, and w t are even buried by them. The change is so 
extensive that we can't even think of modern societx^iaithout relerrinsj m formal orga- 
ni/atitms. One t>f the main characteristics of formal (>rgaEu;fatitvns is that they tend to 
develop into bureaucracies. As we examine them, lei*s start there. 

The Characteristics of Bureaucracies 

n*> you know what the Russian army and the U.S, postal service have in common? Or 
the go\ ernment of Mexico ai^d your college? 



forma) orgiuilEation a sccorvd- 
afy group designed to achieve 
explicit objectives 



When society beqar\ to be 
ritioFtalized, production of items was 
broken into its components, with 
individuals assigned only speciOc 
tasks. Shown This wood engraving 
is the pfoduaiKxi of glass m Great 
Britain in the eariy 1&00s 
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btiiViUcr^t^ a formal OT^anization 
with a hetarchf of authority ^nd 

a clear division of Jabor; emphasis 
on ifnp«rsorialily of positiorts and 
Mntten rules, tomrrnjriHcalions, and 
records 



[hI Read on MySocUb 
Daturrienti. M«it Wcber^ 
Chajflcieristics 0* Byfeaucracy 



Viifw: Frederick Taylor and 



Bureaucracy and Forma! Organizations 

TTk sociolf)#ca] ans^vcr to rijoe questions is ihjt ill four of these organizatians art: 

1. Se^mc imk witiiassijpima\nfhwint(fiewijward and atmintiibilin JJnmnij Hp- 
wnrd, ¥.Kh kvcl isiigns rcsp<»nstbilities tsj the kvd bciK%ult il. .iiui lmcK luwcr lad 
15 jccouniibic U) the kvcl itnftc it for tulillling those asMgmiiciits. Figure 7,1 bclim 
shows the btircautratic structure ot'i t\pis.al university . 

2. A (iimion ofkkr ]^^cU wctrkr is is^p^cii spt'cttic rask>, And the usks t>t .ill ihc 
workers ^e coordinated to iccotiiplish the purpiJic ul the t>re;aiiizAti4Jiy In a col- 
lege, fnr c\imple, i tcichcr dixs itot tl\ the heating s^-^tciii, the prc^iilcnt iUks mn 
jppriivc cbss schcduks, and i sccrctan- does nm c\alu,aii: te\tb<Kik**. These tiiks arc 
distributed among people \\ko have been trained to do them. 

3. liWffjfw rula. In their artenips to become cflieicnt. biirejucracies sirc^< riiicn pro 
ccd tires. \n generil, the longer a burcaueraa' csists and the ljrj;er it itrou i, tJie more 
written mks it hi*. The miev nf snmc bureaucracies cover just jhoirt e^cry imagin 
able situatiim. In my univcrvrv', Ibreiimple, the rulen jirc publi^hed in bandbociks: 
separate ones for l^cult)-, st\J4ients, administratoR^ ei\iS service \i tirkers, And perhaps 
others thai I dnn't even bnn^ ibout. 

4. Writttn commuTiuaiiom ajift reairds. Records ire kept for much of uhat occurs in a 
bureaucrac}' ("Be sure to CC all immediitL' supcnisor^"* I, Some \^'o^ker^ must detail 
their iictiviticii in writteiv reports. My university, tiir e!^aoiplt\ requirts that each se- 
mester, facult)' members produce a iiummar\ of the numlx;r of hours thev spent per- 
^orn^ing^feeit^edactivi[iev They musulMiMihnitt an annn,i! report liMing vvlui ihcv 
accompliished in teaching, research, and service— all acccunpanied by eupies of pubti 
cations, evidence of scniec, and \\Tinen teaching evaluatu .[^ rn im each coutm:. Theii 
materiils go to cotnmittccs that evaluate the pertornianue of cacti HicuJtv member 



FIGURE 7.1 



The Typical Bureaucratic Structtire of a MedmrTi'Sized Unrversity 
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5. fmpt notiithty and npla^fabUm. The titlicL* h inipdrtant, ntJi t1ie indivklujl » ho 
holdi^ the «fHcc. Hjch worker iii a replaceable unit. You work ttir the tirgjnij^arion, 
not tor the repbceabk perM>n who holds wimc jxiist in the t^rgj nidation. WTifii a 
protestor retires, lor cx^impk% someone \s .ip^Mimted to take hiv or her pkce. 
This makes each person a smalt cog in a Jarge ni^chine. 

These tU e characteristics help bureaucracies reach their goak. They als<i alltm them to 
gnn^ and endure. One bureaucracy in the United States, the postal service, has grovvti 
s<> lar^^e that 1 out of every 250 employed Americans vviirks for \x { Statittka! Ahtrnct 
2013:l\3hlcs 626^ 1 137), if the head of a bnreaucraq^ resigns, retires, or dies, the orga- 
nizatirm continues s^iihcdit skipping a beat» because unHke a "^mojn and pop" operation, 
%\\ tonctioniiijA d<H*s tioi depend on the individual ivh<J heads ir. 

As vve explore m the Do\\ n- to- EArtii Sociology bo\ below; bureaucracies have 
expatidcd tti such an extent that they nou* envelop our entire liv es. 



f*i ftejd on HySocLib 

Docurnerrt: Hanging Tcptgues: 
A Sacnal Encounter wtth the 



MeDonil dilation of society the 
process by vvhich ordinary a^speets 
of life are rationalized and efficiency 
comes to rule them, indkiding SJJCh 
things as food preparation 



Sociology 



^ The McDonaldization of Society 

The significance of the McOonatd's restaurants that dot 
the United Stales— and, Increasingly, the world — goe^ 
lar beyond quick hamburgenSj milk shakes, and salads. 
As sociologist George Ritzer ^1993, 1998, 2012) says, oyr 
everyday lives are being "McDonaldaed." Let's see what he 
means by this. 

The McDonaldization of sodety does not refer just to the 
robotlike assembly of food. This terrr^ refers to the standard- 
ization of everyday life, a proce^ that is transforming our 
lives, Want to do some shopping? Shopping 
mails offer one-stop shopping in 
controlled environments. Plan- 
ning a trip? Travel agencies olfer 
" package" tours. They will trans- ^ ^ 
port middle-dass Americans to 
ten European capitals in fourteen 
days. All visitors experience the 
same hotels, restaurantSj and 
other scheduled sites — and no 
one need fear meeting a "real" 
native. Want to keep up with 
events? USA Today spews out 
McNews — short, bland, non-ans- 
lytical pieces that can be digested 
between gulps of the McShake or 
the McBurger, 

Efficiency brings dependability. You can expect your 
burger and fries to taste the same whether yqy buy them 
in Minneapolis or Moscow. Although efficiency also lowers 
prices, it does come at a cost. Predictability washes away 
spontaneity, It changes the quality of our lives by producing 
sameness^ftat, bland versions of what used to be unique 
experiences. In my own travels* for example, had I taken 
packaged tours, \ never woufd have had the eye-openmg ex- 
periences that have added so much to my appreciation of hu 
f^an diversity, (Bus lops with chickens if> Mexico, hitchhiking 





McDo/Jfli'ds in Ter-A^jv, fsrael. 



in Europe and Africa, steeping on a granite table in a nun- 
nery in Italy and in a cornfietd in Atgena are rot part of tour 
agendas.) 

For good or bad. our lives are being McDona Edited, and 
the predictability of packaged settings seems to be our social 
destiny \Ai^en education is rationalized, no longer will our chiU 
dren have to put up with reas professors, who insist on discuss- 
ing ideas endlessly, who never come to decisive answers, and 
who come saddled with idiiosyncrasies. At some point, stjch 
an appmach to education is going to be, like 
quill pens and <nk wells, a bit of quaint 
history. 

Our programmed education witi 
eliminate the need for discussion 
of social issues— we willi have pack- 
aged solutions to social problems, 
definitive answers that satisfy our 
need for closure and the govem- 
ment's desire that we not explore 
Its darker side. Computefized 
courts will teach the 5ame 
answers to everyone — "politically 
correct" ways to thisnk about 
socEal issues. Mass testing will 
ensure that students regurgi- 
tate the programmed responses. Like carcasses of beef, our 
courses will be stamped "U.S. government approved." 

Our looming prepackaged society will be efficient But we 
will be trapped in the "iron cage" of bureaucracy — just as 
Weber wamed would happen. 

For Your Confide ration 

> What do you like and dislike about the standardization of 
society? What do you think about the author's comments on 
the future of our educational system? 
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Tedinology has changed oyr lives 
fyndatnentajly The connection is 
wdi telephcme call used to Ksw to 
b& rr«de by h^fwd. As m this 193'9 
photo fncMTi loodon, England, these 
connections *ntre made by women. 
Long-disiaoce calls, with their 
numerous hand-made connections, 
not only w^ere slow, but alwj 
ejtpensiwe. In 1927, a call from htew 
Yoffc TO London cost S2S a minute 
In today's money, this comes lo S300 
1 fmnute! 



Spa^ dkphoemcm an ofganaaUon 
reptacsng old goafs with new ones: 
alw loxjwn as 9oa/ rtptecernent 



"Ideal" Versus "Real" Bureaucracy 

lust js pi-nplc iittcn jcr dilTfrs;ivtK ironi ihc \v .i\ the inirms \i\ 
tkty should, so it is ^vUli l>urcjiucracics. The t:lurat:teri^[jt:s lA 
tjyrcaucri<ic5 that WelxT identified are idcai fyptr, that xha 
ire 1 ^<»mpiJ(siic tif charictcrisiicii b^sed on niany speelfie exam- 
pics. Think of the judges at x dog show. They h^ e *i mental 
inuj^c o| hciu cith p^vriicuUr hrccd ot dug should Incik and 
bchavt, and they judge each iiidi^ idual diig aecordin|v to that 
mental imige. Y.nh dog uill rank high tm scime Lh.iraeKTistic* 
and lavvtTon others. In the jatiie wiv, a particular t»rganization 
;\ill rank hieiher or bwcr oir the traits of a hurcaucfyTeA; vet still 
quilify as i burcaucrji:y. Instead of labeling a panieiiLir organi 
zatioii as a "bureaucracy" ot ^noi a bureaucraeyr it probably 
makes mcire sense to consider the exti^ttt to which it h bureau 
crati/edtUdy 1959; Hall 1963), 

Bureaucracies often diftcr from their organisational charts. 
The real lines of authority ("going thrtnigh channels" K tor 
example, may be dtrterent fnini those portrayed on Figure 7.1 
on page 176. For example, suppuM: that before K'ing promoted, 
the univcn^iry president taught in live histt^ry depart n^eni. M 
a result, jrrends from that department may ha\e direct access 
to him or her. If i hey wish it» provide "input" (rangini; from 
opini<ini abtntl how to soKc problems to |^vers<mal ji^ries ances or 
e^en gossip theiie individuals migltt he able to skip their chair 
pcr^iii or evet] the dean of their college and go direct Iv to the 
president. 



Goal Displacement and the Perpetuation 
of Bureaucracies 

it dciej. ^ '""P" has i KiMm li. tomimic commuf 

"vanight. ' ■'l'' 'hrciil .,f polio was wipt-d out Jln««t 

Vihcir^ nllr^J w ' "'''^ «l«--hratic.n .,.,.1 ilui. c|iiictly 

gctid a ncH tnmi -birth deaTi B "T '^"^ ''^'^ '"^ P"*"-''^^'- 

tcss feared its ugly head Rcsca I 1- '" ^""ihcr umimun tlirt-.U i>f sut- 

hreakthrtiggh ihii l,dd the r,o™h;i'! T ""'^'"^ t?^'""""^ '■^'"f'^'"' * - 

cisls of the Mjrch of Dimes had 1 hirth ddeeK-a.ul thdr jobs. Ofh" 
«<>iild \m. Their ne«' dciaan "Str, u'' tK»-.itul M.itKtluiV 

ensure thv urg,niz«i.,n's existenrr''"' ''"''ivs " is vjgue that it should 

need for -stronger, healthier bah.es - n"' , "'^ 

"11 rile ncu pigc. ■ S"'!! displaecmcnt is illustr.ited in ihe jilmtus 
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Stronger, healthier 

babies 



7% years (n th« ifiaking 




The March of Dimes was founded by 
Presidefit Franklifi Roosevelt m the 
1930s to fight polio Wen a vac^:^r^e for 
polio was discovered m The 195(H, the 
organization did not ckKilare ^^ictory and 
disband, Instead, its leaders ^ept the 
organization vntact by cie^Ting: new goalsr^ 
fiirst -fightmg buth defects," and now 
"stronger, hea^hiorb^ti/' Sociologisis 
use the term goii diiptxement to refer lo 
this pHOce^^ of adoptifig new goals. 



Then there is NATO (North Ariairric Treat)' Organization), ftmiided during the Cold 
Wjr t(i prevent Russi^i fmm invading wcsurn Hiirope. The abrupt, une spec led end of 
the Cold VViT removed the organization's purpose, flui why wasre a per fee th' gcxid 
bureaucrac>'? As with the March of Dimes, the western powers found a new goal: to cre^ 
ate '*r.ipid resp<msc forecr in eombai terrorism and "rogue nations'" iTyler 2002 They 
arc stilJ scarL-hiJig for goals— or, as they phrase it, to "detine reUiionships with other 
orgam-^ations"* ^ Kille and Hendriekson 201 1 1 

Dysfunctions of Bureaucracies 

Althoiijdi ii] the k>ng run iits (Hher tbrni ofMKial organization is rtttsrc etlidcnr, as Weber 
recognized, bur^jueracies have a darksi^e. Let's look at some of their dysftinctions. 

Red Tape: A Ryle Is a Rule. Biireauenides can be so bound by nik^ that the resuU-i 
det>' logic. Here is \^hat happened when 1 calkd Arncntan Express and reported that 
I had lijst my eredit eard. The woman tcMik the infcirniation and said that a new card 
\\ould Ix- overnighted to me at no cost. 1 quite pleased, 'llicn I said: 

1: 1 need a eard for my uifc. 

S: For that, you 11 need ihe Intir drgit numbeT above the card number. 

1: Yes, I know what that is Jt's 6465, 

Sj Bin I know yt>u don't have the card. Ytm told me it is k^st- 

1: Ves, but I know the number, and fliat\ what you need, 

S* Bur 1 blow you doif t have the c^rd in front of you> 

1: But 1 know the number, so— 

S: It doesn*! make any dillcrenec. I know you don't have the card. 
1 3 H<jw eait I get a card lor m\ wile thcn^ 

S: ( :all when llie new cird arrives and gjve us the f^mr-digit numl^r that is above 
the card number 

In Spain, 1 eanie a.rci^s .in example %o ndieulous tKat it can make your head swim-if 
you don't bur^t from laughing first, 

CirU RtmrynfEixrcdmm rte&rdtd thrdtatb ufa tmmftfi mmrd Mi^na 
A monitm Cairo in ml Appnnmiy. Maria > ivit brother had rtparttd h(r dead so he 
mdd coUm ihf family mhentamt. 
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Wltcji Maria Uamett that jAif witnttppsedly dead, dit t&ld the Rtyjurry that she ms 
vcrY ntnchahvi. 'Ihf bitreaufTiiti {\t tins a(i(tin' looked at their Vfi-m-d^^ ^hmk tintr 
and mined thatilie wai dead. Marin tbfn aiked iawymto n'prai tit her m court. They 
ail T^td—ktmm m dmd permn can brinff a case kforr a jtidjff. 

Wtjttt Maria V hyfritttd asktd her fd marry him, the toitpk ran into a dijfht ohmtk: 
No man in Spain {or mo^t Qtiter piaeesi ean marry a dead wtunati — these bureau- 
tftkU mid, Sitm\ but no liamt. " 

AfitryiAfs&f iominitmg ta mm that iht was alive, Maria Jhtally jjot a hearing in 
court, \fhcn tk judges kokcfi al Maria, tbry helteved that shf really ivai a living ptrm, 
and they ordered tk Civil Repstry tii declare kr alive. 

The ending Dt this siorv' gets c\tn happier; Ntm that MiiiA was jli\'i\ she v\ js jble to 
niirn' her timfiicnd, I ddii't know if the two lived hjppily ever .ilicr, bin, after ovcrctim- 
ing the burcancrats, they it least had tkit chanct i ''Mujcr 'resuciie*^ 2006 ). 



aJictiaiion Marx's tcmi for work* 
m' lack of connection to the 
prcKJuct of their faboq caused by 
woffcers being ds&ign«d riepetitive 
tasks on a small pan of a pfodturt— 
this leads to a sense of povvertess- 
ness and normlessness; others use 
the tflf m m the general sense ol not 
leelmg a part of something 



Lack of Communication between Units. Each unit withm a burtMUL ncx' performs 
spt\ializcd taski, which are dcfiijyied to tontribuie to ilic t>rganimi*nrs puts. I hin 
arrangement usually wmh quite ucti, hut mmeiimcs the uiuls h\\ to conuiiunicatc ^iih 
one another and end up w nrking n crtiss purptiscs. 

htGrai;ada. Spain, tkhcai^fovermmm fFasemicemtd abam the rtoi dmvn appearance 
Gfhmldinmalm^gone of its main streeti. qjhiab assigned otte unit 4 the ctm'ermnfHt to 
Jux thejrmui oj these butldij^^ lo repair conmte and restore the dnma turns of mm and 
statie. Ihe results wcrennprcsm, and the unit was proud ofidmt it had acamtpltshed. 
njere wasapr^lem, tfmtfk Auotkr nmt aftk^aomnmcnt had sUm d these same 
imf.r demotion {Arias imi Ktitkmrntaftbishmauerac^hmv u lmt the other 

'^'^ '^'^ ^^"'''''^ '^''''^ " '''''^ 

[''''''''^ ^-mof rnlcs. rules .nd turwti.m. r.rher Mun 

^ ^^^^^ 

< mi.mncr>, d«ks, ..impulcrM iiid asygn o.h worker only i *liinlo siq- or 



BureaucrBdes have their dys(unct»Qfis 
4nd ean be nkm and even stifling 
Most, howewei: are highly functtofd 
in uniting people's efforts towaid 
rpachihg goals 



^ 3 
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twa in the entire pnidiuiKWi prtjccss,. Relegated to perlbrming feptiitiAc that seem 
reriiotc iVtiiti the tin^l prLxluet, workers no lungLT identifr vviLh \%hn they pri>ducc, Thcv 
come to feel estranged not only trom the results ot their labor but also Iroin their vvtirk 
i:nvironmeiit» 



Re si st i n g Al i e nat ion. Becau^ wi jrkcn want to 
valued jnd tt> lus c J sense of tcsntrtil over their work, 
they resist alienation. A major fi>rm ufthat resistance 
is t'orniinir primary groups at vv<irk. Workers hand 
together in informal settings — at Itinch, aruund sicski, 
(tr lor a drijik after work. There, they give one another 
appr«j\'al ft>r jobs well done and express sympathy for 
the shared need to put up with cantankerous bosses, 
meaningless routines, and endEcss rules, hi these con- 
texts, they rcJate to one innther not just as \sorkers 
but also as people who value one another The>' flirt, 
Jaugli, tell jokes, and talk about their families and 
goils. Adding this multidimensional in' to their work 
relationships helps them m,untain their sense of being 
individuals rather than mere cogi in a machine. 

As in the photti to the right, workers often decorate 
their work areas \%ith persoival items. 'ITie ?iCH;i(ilc)|;i 

cal iniplicattion is that these \\ orkers are trying to resist ahenatiun. By staking a claim 
to individual it); the leorkers arc rejiicting an identit>' as machines that e^tist to perform 
tunc lit His. 




How is this worker trying to ftvord 
becoming a deperaonalized unit in a 
bwreaucratJt ■economic mBzhm^l 



The Alienated Bureaucrat, Not all workers succeed in resisting alienation. ,Some 
become alienated and i|uit. Others became alienated but leniam In the org^tiizitioii 
Wcause they see no \iabie altemitive, or they wait it out because they ha\'e '*onJy so many 
years until re tire invent.*' The> hate every minute of ^vork, and it sh<nvs— in their attitudes 
toward clients, toward tellow \vorkers, and toward superxisora. The ahenated bureaucrat 
doe^ not take initiative, and uses company rules to jusriK duinga? little as possible. 

Despite poor attitude and pcrlbrmancc, iilienated workers i>ften retain their jobs. 
Stime keep their jobs because of seniority', while others threaten costly, time-eonsuming. 
and embarrassing legal action if anyone tries to rire them. Some alienated workers are 
shunted ofT into small bureaucradc comers, where they spend die day doing trivial tasks 
and have lirtle dunce of cnn>ing in contact the public. Tliis treatment, of course, 
only alienates them further 

Bureaucratic Incompetence. In a totigne in -cheek analysis of bureaucracies, Laurence 
Peter proptised the Peter Principle: hach employee of a bureaucrai.^ is promoted \o his 
or her icvd ffinamiprtnm ( Peter and Hull 1969, 201 1 1 People who pertbrm well in 
a bureaucracy come to the attentitm of ih*3se higher up the chain of etHnmand and arc 
promoted. If the> ctindnue to perform well, they are prumoted again. This process con- 
tinues uittti iIk v aie prontoted to a level at w hkh thev can no longer handle the respon- 
sibUitics well- their lev el t if incompetence. There they hide behind the work (jf others, 
liking credit fnr the accomplishments of employees under their direc-fion. In our opening 
vigitettc, the employee who sent the iitinig e mail has already reaclred his iir her level ol 
incompetence. 

Althfiugh the Peter Principle contains a gram tif truth, if it were generally true, 
Hurcaucracies would be staffed bv incompetents, and these *irgam/aiions would tail. In 
rt^alir^; bureaucracies arc successftil that thq' have come to dominate our society- 

Since society is e tenia I h' evolving, ci.utd other forms replace the bureaucracy as the 
dominant ibrm of organization? OfcouniC they could, the topic of the S<icnikigy and 
the New Technology box on the next page. 



Peter Principle a tongue in-cheek 
observation that the membei^ of an 
orgdniidtion at« pfomoted for their 
acGomplishmentf until they reach 
their level of incompetence: there 
they cease to be promoted, remain- 
ing at the bvel at which they can no 
longer 6o good work 



r 
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Sociology and the 



Social Networking as the New Cofitender: 
A Cautious Prediction 



Them no reason to assume thai tfie bureaucracy is the 
ending point of oTiganiiiaiional development. We rriight 
actually be seeing the newest con5,endef emerging 
now. As you know, the Internet has become a major means 
by which many millions of people connect \o others. Using 
iPhones, iPads. noteboob, and bptopa, each day they trans- 
mit billions of verbal messages, 
photon, ard real-time vtsuali to 
friends, family, and associates. 

The microchip brought these 
new ways of communicating at 
the same time that transmitting 
information became a domi- 
rtant aspect of society As the 
significance of communicating 
mformabon inc:reased, factory 
production decreased as its 
share of ihe Gross Ddmesnc 
Product Bureaucracy receded 
i^n unexpected areas: Even the 
post ofjiice has started to re- 
duce its work force. Millions of 
people who would have worked 
in bureaucracies, in factories 
and offices, now work indepen- 
dently through the Internet They 
run businesses and manage 
careers without bricks-and- mortar 




locations, Without a bureaucratic structure framing their ac- 
tivities. They depend on bureaucracies, such as Google, of 
coitfse but 'I >s by means of online social net work tng, not 
withifi a bureaucracy, thai they make a living. 

Granted this change, it is possible that v/e are seeing the 
emergcince of a form of social organization that will replace 
the dominarice of the bureau- 
r:facy. Bureaucracies will not 
disappear. Their efficiency in pro- 
ducing goods and in distributing 
services will guarantee that they 
continue. But social networking 
outside the bureaucratic setting 
wiFI become an increasirigly sig^ 
nificant way that people organiie 
themselves to nneet their goals. 
If this continues, bureaucracy 
■night become a ha2y "out 
there" sort of concept for our 
children- 



's t^hnchgy r^ansfoffns society, ir btvsks down the -.jsw/- 
way% of ctorng things. Jn or?e trfthe ktestchsngei, som* 
ccfmpaiym suc^ « AKQA hstt op$md wlu sJ o^tn on 
Second Lrfe. An AKQA aviw trisimm avatars ^ r^y/ jobs 
The /e^J person, not the avala; is atH^ hired and re^B^ws 
the nea/ psyche 



For Your Consideration 

Do you think that the author's 
prediction that social network- 
ing will replace the bureaucracy 
as the dominant forin of social 
organization has any merit? Why 
or why not? 



Discuss the functions of 
votunlaiy associations, why people 
piTf Ihem, and the significance of 
the Iron jaw of oligarohy. 



Vfiliiiitari' is^ocbtioiu groups 
made up of people who voluntarily 
Organise on the basts of some 
mutual 4nt?rest; also Icnown as 
vobntsry memhenhips ^nd 



Voluntary Associations 

/ythough b.r™,c™„ have hccom, ,hc d<.minim ft.rm t.f „rpi,..«ti<.r, li.r lanje, 

the tmvn's vnlu..,,n- " r.TJ' "fen greeted hv . «pn pr<,d,.in,lnp 

W.,., W perhaps \ n""^"'- '"'"'"^ 

lie. fl^ptk l^thcrwl^^ S 

' Vscnpilian, ind so on. Not Ikii-J on these sip^s 



arc nuiriy cither V4iluntary aHMKbtion^ such as ptilitical pmk^, unums. hahh diiH, 
NaiJoiiaJ Right to Life, xNjiional Organization for Women, Akoholici.\fi(jnvmt»us, 
Gamblers An<MiymcJui, Association ot Pinto E^ccrs, and Citistcns Unitctl For or Against 
'[Tiis .111 J I hiU. 

Americans love voluntary associations and use them to express a wide varicn- of inter- 
tvis. S*>mc griiups are kx'al, consisting of only a few vohintctr!-; otkm arc national, 
with a paid proiessioiiai stalT. Stime arc temporary, organized to accomplish same 
specific rask, such as arranging the Ft^urth of July fireworks. OtherTi, such as the Scouts 
and pnlitical parties, are permanent— large, secondary' organisations with clear lines of 
command— and they are also biureaucraeies. 

Functions of Voluntary Associations 

Whatever their lornij voluntary a^iisitiiatioiis arc numerous because tlicy meet people** 
needs, re«)ple do not bavi to belong to theie oi^a nidations. The}' join because they 
bche\'c in **thc cause" and obtain benefits from their participation. Functionalists have 
identified seveti fiuictions of voluntary as5ociation^i. 

1. The>' adv ance particular interests. For example, adults who are concerned about 
children*!; v\elfarc volujiieer tor the Scouts because they think kids are better off 
joining tills group than hanging out on the street. In short, voluntary associations 
jUCt things d«>nc, \\'hethcr this means oi^uiizing a ncighborhtxjd crime watch or a 
local arts ass^x iation. 

2. The\' offer people an identity. Thq* give their members a fircling of belonging, and 
for m.iny, a sense of doing soniething wtirthwhile. This function is so important 
for stjme individuals that the voluntar)' association even provides a sense of purpose 
in life. 

3. The\' help maintain !W>cial order. This is eas>' to sec in the case of organizattt^ns that 
tijcus on political action, such as those that "get out the vote*" or those that promote 
patriotism. But to the extent that any tirgini/^ition helps to incorporate individuals 
into socict^f^ it helps to maintain social order 

Sociologist Da\id Sills ( 1968) identified four other functions, which apply onJy to 
some vcihmtary asstxiations. 

4. Some voluntary groups mediate between the government and the individual. For 
example, some groups pruvide a way for jKopk to put pressure on lawmakers or to 
promtite candidates for political ofEcc. 

5. By pro\iding training in organizational skills, some group help people climb the 
occupatitmal ladder. 

6. Other groups help bring people into the political mainstream. The National 
Assi>ciation for the Advancement of Colored People ( NMCF) is an example of 
such a group. 

7. Finally, some voluntary associations pave the way for social change. As they 
challenge established ways of doing things, boundaries start to give way. 
The confrontations of Greenpeace and Sea Shepherds, for example, are re- 
shaping taken for granted definitions of ^'normal'* when it comes to the 
envircmment. 

Motivations for Joining 

People ha\ e manv motivations ibr joining voluntary^ associations. Some join because they 
hi>ld strong convictions about the purpt^sy of the cjrganizatjon, and they want to hctp 
fulfill the group's goals. Others pin because membership helps thenv p*iliticalK or pro- 
fessional I v^jr iooks gtKxl on a college or job appEication. Some may even join because 
they have romantic intercM^ in a group memlxr With sc» many motivaii<ms for joining, 
^nd because their commitment is fleenng, st>nie people move in and out of voluntary 
'issiiciations almost as last as the>' change clothes. 
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Within cich orgitiizJtiim, hr^^tvcu an iHMfr£i>r/r— indi\iduals who stand Jirm!}' 
behind the gxtmp\ ^iuK whii aciivdy promiHc the gniup. Jtid who are ctimmiticd 
to miintiiiiing the orgwiiiation. Ir thi^ inner circle its con^nutmcnt, tlie group h 
iikely to fold. 

Let's, kxik more closely it thi* inner dr<lc. 



iron law of oligarchy l^obert 
Mtthels' term br the tendency of 
formal organ iiat ions IQ be domf- 
nated by a small, self perpetjuatmg 
elite 



In a process called the irtjn tstv of 
oftgafdny. a wn^ II, seff-perpBtuatirg 
«lnit ttnds to take control of formal 
wganizations. The text enpla^ns ifvat 
the leadef* of the local VFW posft 
sepiiraie themselves from tN rark- 
and-File members, swch as those 
shown here in Anahetm, California. 




The Inner Circle and the "Iron Law" of Oligarchy 

The Inner Circle. A sigjiifitant aspect of a vfjlunury .issijciation xs th.it its kk, v mem- 
her^, ith inner circk", often grow distant from the regular memhi.r>, I ho luLonu- Ktm^ 
virtccd diat onlv thev can be trusted to make the groups imptH t^ni tiecismiis. lo scc 
thi,-* pnncipte it work, lct*5 ItKik at the Vcteranii of Fore i (in W.irh i \ 'BV ) , 

Sociologists Elaine Vox and George Arquilt [ 1985 ) studied tlirc:c Itjcal ptists of the 
Veterans of Foreign \Xm Thei" txnmd that although the leaderv of the VVW etmcealed 
their attitude* thinr the other members, the inner circle viewed tlie rstnk ,tiui I lie as a 
bunch of ignorant boozers. Beatise the leaders couldn't stand the thought that such 
people might represent them in the community and at national meetings, a ctirious situ 
ation anjic. The rink and tite membefs were elipble for top leadership positi(in*> but 
they ne^er became leaders. In fact, the inner circle ws^ s(> effective in controiling these 
uip pt*ittion% that even bclbre an election, they could tell yovi w Ua v\as ^<in\^ lu \vin. 
"You need to itKct jim," the sociologists were told. "He's die ncM po^t commajider 
after Sam docs his rime.*' 

At first, the researchers found thiv pu^^ling. The eleciion hadn*t been held \ct. As 
they investigated turther. they found that leadership was detern^incd behind the scenes 
The current leaders appciinted their lavored petiple to chair the kev ctHiiniittees- This 
spodighted theirnames and accomplishments, propelling the niemberb to elect them. By 
apj>cHnting own members to highly nsihle positions, then, the inner circle* maintained 
control o\er the entire orgajii^tatiiin. 

The Iron Law of Oligarchy, Like the \T\V. in most voUintars' ass<H:iations, an ehtc 
inner circle kccp^ itseil m ptnver by passing the leadership jHisitions mwn^ \U member. 
SocioJogjst Robert Michels { lS7fHl936^ coined the term the iron hw of altg^rchj^ 
to reler to how .>r3^.ini/ations ctimc m he dominated bv a snialh sc-li periu ttuim^ elite, 
i ms^rchy means a sy^em in which manv are ruled h a tcve ) 

What many Md disturbing ahuit the iron law of oligarchy is that people arc 
excluded from leadership because they don^t represent the inner circle's values or, 
m s<ime instances, their background or even the wa^ rhev look. This is true even of 

"rB'^mzjiKMb that are ciimniittcd xu iicmocniiic principles, Fur 
cxampJe, U.S. political parties^suppt,^cdh the backbiine ol" 
the nanon^ represcniame government— are rim by m inner 
tircle that parses leadership poMtioiiH frtmi one elite member 
to another. Thispnncipk also show s up in the I'.S. Congress. 
VVirh iheir control t>f political niachinerv and access t** free 
t^i^ihng 91) to n pcrcem of U S. senaton, and representa- 
iJ^ei who choose to rim are reelected i Stnristirai Abstract 
MM. in. Hedman and Holden 2\m i 

he mm law ol oligarchv is not withtjui its limirationi, ol 
<mt^ Regardless of their per^cmal teelin|^s, members of the 
•c^ncr circle nuivt remain attuned m the opiiiitMis of the rank- 
^nd-yc members. If the «lIprch^ ^ets too far <nit of lin^N 
"'^^thcnsk,rfagr^,,^H>tsr<'belhon that would ihri^s the eluc 
^ui^ot oJhce. Fhis threat softens the iron law of oligarchy by 
TZ'T^ le^der^hipresfKmsive to the membership. iro^ 

^ f ^^^^^ ^^^^y^ not all organizations become cap- 

^"''"^^ * tenden.-^; tiot au iocs itahility. 



Working for the Corporation 



Working for the Corporation 



Since yini are UkcU' Hi be working for i hurcjiucr.iq^ after college, lct*s examine some oi 
lis charactcnstics and how these mig^t atiect vour career. 

Humanizing the Work Setting 

Bure,nicr*icies hi\x tran^fornied wjcieiy l^y liarnessing pcople^s energie* tti reach gcuU 
\\'eber ( 1946 } predicted that because bureaucracies \vcre both ctHcient and had the 
capacit) uy replace themselves, they would come to dominate s*x;ial life. All v^e have to 
do is lcK>k jroLiiut lis to ^ee hinv this predictitm in sociology has cumc true (RothM:hild 
and VVhitt 1986; Pcrro\v 1991). 

With iTitiJit of us destitied tt> spend our working lives in a bureaueraq; concern his 
grown that corporations can be rigid and impede people's abilities and relationships. To 
o^X'rcome this obstai:lc, called humaniziiig the work setting, stjme organizations hat e 
developed more flexible riiies ind open decision -niakmjJi,. They have also tipened op 
greater access t<i pim er and i.>pportiinitics for their v^ orkcrs. 

But wlut about the cost of fostering a corporate cultiir* that maximizes human 
potential? I'hc United States faces formidable economic cfimpetitors — frotn tierniany in 
Europe t(> Brazil in South America and Japan and China in Asia. Humanizing corporate 
culture, however, CiUi menially mcrcase prtjfils. Sociolopst Rt*salKth Moss, kanter ( 1*^83) 
compared tbrt\'-seven companies that were rigidly bureaucratic with competitors of the 
same size that were more flexible. Kanter found that the more flexible companies were 
more protitahle — probably because their greater flexibilitv encouraged creativity, produc 
ti\it\', and company lov aJty. 

Let*s kmk at two \^ays that corporations have tried to humanize the work setting; 
worker empowerment and cliild care. Keep in mind that the companies arc not moti- 
vated by some altruistic urge to make life better tor their 
M'orker^ but by the ,same motivation as always— -the bot- 
tom line. It is in management's self-interest: to make 
their company more competitive. 

Worker Empowerment, One way to give workers 
more jT<>v\cr h to establish \vark uanis, small groups oJ 
workers w ho set goals and dev elop solutions to reach 
them. ITiesc self managed teams hold daily progress 
H'tw>itms and weekly reviews (Feiler 2Q13), Some 
teams e% en replace bosses, setting their own schedules 
and hiring and tiring workers (Lublin 1991; Kojiter 
2{M19 ). Kmployees in work teams are absent less, are 
more prtHhicrivc> and arc quicker to react to techno- 
logical change and competitors* advances [Drucker 
1992; Petty et al. 2008 1. 

Why vi e mid empow ering workers bring such pi)^i 
tivc results? Let*s apply concepts we discussed in 
the last chapter. In <imall work groups, people irbrm 
pri m ar y re Lu i i vn^ h i ps, pre ve n i i n g t hei r i nd i vid ual 
ity from being lost in a bureaucratic maze. Ss their 
P^ers acknowledge their ccmtri buttons, they come to 
feel appreciated, fhe group*s successes bcc<mie the 
individual's successes — as do its failures. With these 
personal ties creating face to face sect >u ma bill ly. alien- 
ation is redu.:ed, and workers make more of an dTort. Not all teams work tngcthcr 
v^ell, however, and researchers are trying to determine what makes some teams suc- 
i^eed and othen^ tail ( Borsch Supan ct at. 2007). 



Discuss humarl^Fng the 
work selling, lads in corporate 
ojlture. the ''hideten" corporate 
culture, and worker diversity. 



bumantiing die work ^tting 
Grfganizfrig a workplace irv such a 
way that «t develops father than 
impedes human potential 

Corporate culture the values, 
nomi^, and Othgr orientation 
that charaelerhze corporate work 
settings 




Daycare for worltors cliildfen is om 
of the ways coipo«tion s attempt 
to humantie the work setting Thii 
photo frcwn Washifigion, D C is 
of emergency day care prov<ded by 
Upton. 
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Conflict ihecM^ts would say ih»T tfiis 
taftaon is mofe realistic t^ian the 
or^anltsiion chart shown in Figure 7.1 
tp. 176) They would the cartoon, 
bowevef, Ju show big fish {owners) 
ealing a lot of little fish {vwrkefs} 



Corporate Child Care. Some companies improve the work Mriuiig; by tiffcni^g on 
sitf chiki cjfc rkiliiici- Thij; case* ihc stram on parcms, since they <m\ keep in t*mch 
with their children while ii w tirk. They get in (il>M;r^c the qudliiy df the cliild eare, 
and rhcy can even spend timt with their children during hrcjks at\d lunch hours 
(Kintur 2006, 200"J; Torres 20L2 K Some citrpooiH^ns ilut dcui'l oltlr ciii site child 
care otTer butk-up cart lor both cMdren and JependeiU jd tills. This Mrrvii:e helps 
cmpkjyecii avoid missing wnrk e^xrt when thty face emergencies, such as a sitter who 
can't make it. 

As more women have become manageni, their needs h^vc found a greater \ oice in 
policy A notable example is that the tcdcral medical refsirni lav\ rcqoirev cinpkjyer^ to 
prmide '^lactation ruoms** lor nursing mothers who return to wmk. T his must be a 
place other than a bathrcwim that is shielded from vic^i and from the intrusion of oth- 
ers t Miller 2012). An iwue that hai ariwn is how mucti time the eiiipluycr ntusi ^ive the 
mothers to express milk for their babies {Shehenbirger 2011). 



I 
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'Fop the benefit of our new employee*, 
we've simpJif led the corporate flow chori- 



Th« Conflict Perspective, t^tmrtici theorists point out that the 
term btfmanizin^ tht WQtk mt\n^ is c^mfniti-ige 1^'or what is really 
going t>n, ^^V^rkcr^ and ow ners walk different pat lis in lilts -ind ihcii 
basic relnionihip is conlrontational. Owners e\piini \^tirkers to 
eitract greater profits^ and wtirkers try to resist that e\pU>iiation. 
What empliiyers call humam/ing the work scitint; jor niaiiJiyiig 
dh crsity) is just one of endless attempts to ni^^nipidate \^'(^^ke^s into 
CfMvperating in their ijwn e\pkinati<m. Nice stun uha^ terms like 
/wMjjjwisjwjy are attempts to conceal the capitalists' goal of exploit- 
ing workers. 



Fads in Corporate Culture 

Way's to humanize the wiirk setting— and, not e<niicidentilhv ^ 
increase pnnductivit)^go through tads. Scmethin^; that is hot oiK 
day may be toki rhe next, Twenty years ago, ihe r-ijie w as qmii^"^ 
tmUs, workers and a manager or two w ho met regularly to try 
to improve both working conditions aod the company^ priKl- 
H.^k A . "t'^' '^''^""^ ^'^r*-* ill I-ip-*iii managers 

hSi ; ^'^'""^^ ot Japanese .ucce... At their 

J^c^p.>pulanty in lU8^,.cn^ .1 tbH.s.nds of U.S. llrms were u.ing quality cir 
and si ry consultants specialized in teaching them .Strang and Macs 2001K Then 

bu^^^rin:^^^ .Kither Ly hold aetivitie. to 

together ( Kanter 2M 1^^^^^ f""^^^ ' "^^""""L 

cleaver hi. 1.^^. .. I i '"'^> ''P^^i^^r t<»<»k ijth'^ with corpnraic teams gt^iig 

^ "S 3g.u.. .h. d..k . H.mcr 2007 ). It 



self- fulfil ling stereotype 
preconceived deas of what some- 
one IS like that jead lo ttie person's 
behaving m ways that match the 
itereotype 



SdfFulfilling Stereotypes in the "Hidden" Corporate 

As jtin might recall fn^m ( hjm^r 4 ^ 
types ean produce the verv ^''^'^ ^ self fuirilling. That Stereo 

there w.. nf.tereonnc.ot in ' ''''''' ^''''''^'^ T^'^^' example used 

c^red sclf-fulfiltinE s ereot3 ''''''' '""^ P«-'t^»nJhty ScK.oK.ii.vts have aEso tuK'^^^ 
^-^^ - h^-^^ thev 2012; Winteley ct al. 2012 > 

y 5rtea w«r career after college. 

Self-Fulfilling Stereotvoe*; anH p 

Ideas of -.. h,. /P^' ^""^ f'romot.ons. C:or^x>rare and departnu-nt heads h^vt 



■J ,- . ' -jr oi^iu rr< 

■dea.ot-vvh«inak«-,„ge,,h«d. 



^^Uutiinsingly, since they themselves got ahead. 



Working for the Corporatiort 



they IcKik tor people who hivt chamctcri^ties similar m ihcir own. 'IIkt feed bcncr 
intijritiation to workers whii have these charaetcristiei, bring them into srriingcr net- 
works, and put them in "fast-track" positions. With such advantai^ei, these worker* per- 
form better ,ind K-eome more committed to the compin>. TU\\ cjf ct»urse, confirms the 
super\isi?r*5 expectations, the initial stereotype of a siiccessJiil person. 

But for w<irkers who don't look or act like the corporate leaden, the opposite 
happens. Thmkinj^ of these people as less capable, the hosseji give them fewer 
opportunities and challenges, When these workers realize that they are working 
beneath their abilities and see others get ahead, they lose motivaiitui, become less 
committed to the company, and don't perform as well. This, of course, confirms the 
steretitypes the bosses had of ihcm. 

In her research on U.S. corporations, Kanter * 1977, I9H.^) found that such self' 
ftiltilling stereon pes are part of a "'hidden" corporate culture. That is, these stereo- 
typcb and their powerful effects on workers remain hidden to everyone, e^en the btisscs. 
What boises and workers see is the surfaces Workers who have superior performance 
and greater c<jmmitment to the company get promoted. To bosses and worken alike, 
this seems lobc just the way it should be. Hidden below ihi^ surface, hoivevcr, are the 
higjicr and k>wer expectations and the ctpening and closing of opportunities that pro- 
duce the attitudes and the accomplishments— or the lack of them. 

Diversity in the Workplace 

At one point in U.S. history, most workers were white men. Over the years, this 
gradually changed^ and now 47 percent of workers arc women and 31 percent are 
minorities (Sraristiail Ahtrnct 2Ul^:Jih\ti^ 603, 604). With siah e?£tensivc diversit)% 
the stereoty pes in the hidden corporate culture will give way, although only grudg- 
ingly. Ju the folknving Thinking Crllically section, let's consider diversity^ in the 
workplace. 



Activity: Ag«» Disc ri mini tiori 
on th« Job 



THINKING CRITICALLY 

Managing Diversity In the Workplace 




'imcs hav'c changed. The 
San ]ose, California, elcc- 
trtmic phone book lists 
icfi times more XjinYfiis than 
Joneses { Al bancse 2 0 1 0 3 M ore 
than half of U.S. workers are 
mincmties, iinmtgrams, and 
w<imcn. Diveniiu' in the work- 
place is much more than skin 
color. Di^ ersitx' includes age, 
ethnicity, gender, religion, sex 
ual orienuvdon, and stxiial class 
i Bczruko\ a at al, 2012 k 

It u*ied to lie assumed thai 
people would join the "melting 
pot.'*' Thev Wf>uld give up their 

distinctive [raits and bectime like the dominant group. The civil rights and womcii*s 
nio\ cnients changed this idea, and people tt>day are more likely to pnze their distinctive 
^rjits. Ilcait/;ing that assimilation (being *\hsfirlxd into the dominant culture I i* prob- 
ably noi the wave ot the tuture, most large ctmipanies have "diversity* training" ( Bennett 
3010 They hold lectures and workshops so that employees can learn to work ^sith col- 
leagues of diverse cultures and raeial-cthnic backgrounds. 




The cu/(urd r and rac^^^thmc djve/nly of todAy% mork lo^e h« 
Jed fo the ne^cJ tef divefsi Cy ir^inrng. 



hidden corporate culture 
stereotypes of the tratts that 
make for high-perforrnmg. and 
underperfofming workers 



r 
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Coots Bremen is i prime tumplc. Ctx>rs went mm a rtn^iwiAl iJiKpin alter one of 
rhc C:i)^>r^ bnithcrs ^^^c i nciilly ^:har|;cil vpcvcii m tlic TikI.vv. ( :<Hm h(»ld$ 

divcniity worbhups spmwT^ B*y J^'^^*-'^- P^'^ ^""^ ^ itjrp<ir.uc w idc matnmoi^rjpliy 
pr^igr^m, and his upp*>^d an amendment lo the Colara^io Ci)iistitiiti<Mi iUai v.au\d 
ban ^mc scK mxmi^c, tliiurs Iw even seni a spokopcrMin lu ji^n hiiH to prunune 
btcr I Kim 2004). The company hi* alii> had ribbis certift- its suits kosher Quite a 
change. 

Qxjrs even adcjpted the filugjn "C'ehm^ cires " Cute, but this sUig.iii dcits ntit mean 
that Coors caits about di^tr^m. V^liai Coiir^ arts ih<m is the same iis t>ther trorpora- 
tions, the Kntum litie, BUiani radyi\ and sevi^ni chtcc niadi- tm di (Terence to profit- 
ability. Today, they do. To promote profitability; companies must proincite Uivcrsit)'— or 
at least give tkc appearance of ddn[Ji so. The sineeriiy of corporate leaders is not whaf s 
important; divemty in the wtsrkpljce 

Pepsi prondes a good example of a positive, cflcctivc approach to diversity training. 
Managers arc given the avsij^nmcni t5t\fHmwiring a group uf eniplovees whu are Linltke 
themselves. Men sponsor women, African Americans spoiis*^r ^vhiics, aitd so on. The 
eseeutiies arc e?ipeaed to try to understand the v\ort situation from the perspective of 
the jHctple they sponsor, tn idcjitih key talent, and m perMtnally mentor at least three 
people in thfir group. Accountability is hmlt in: The sponsors hav e to j^se updates to 
executives mn higher up (Tcthune 200ft i, 

Rcscarclier^ have foimd that forcing workers to participate in diversity prttgrams 
or doing the minimum to prevent lawsuits prtxluces resentment. But setting goals for 
inereasin]^ diversity and making managers acctuintable tor reaching; these lioals increase 
the diversity r^f a company's workers. 

For Your Consideration 

> Do you thmk that cc-rporBtions and government agencies should offer diversity training? 
Can you suggest praaical ways to develop workplaces that overcome divisions of gender ard 
race-ethni City? ■ 



Summarize major issues 
in the tochno^ogicaL control of 
wofkers. 



* Explain how gJobal 

eompdtrtion is affecting 
corporations. 



1 



Scrutinizing the Workplace: 
The Technological Spy 

Bns«s wannokna« thjt their «„rkcr*«« n't g<«,ll„u „(f, ]„ m»m cases, tliiv KiS 
, '"n " ^»">"'S fhdr rescue. C»inp..i«s 

Global Competition in an Aqe 
ot Uncertainty 

A fierce c»n)p:i,ti„n his been unleashed icrm. 
mister rfeir.!.™U..,f,,,ft,,,hJ™L^ ^ 

bmincss t^tnotc or oen a fr, ""'''"S -i i;"rp.>rd[c luvbccix, .1 

!>1«'« g" t., dK swift but , "'""""^ "-"""niii. hist. .rv. The race m JV 



i«s the gjftbc Maior ctjr(^rirati<?ns are lot>^ 
ttirs will diHuvrr cheaper uav^ t<* pr^>tl^^'^*^ 
s ending up as a eorpi>rate Jia^» been, 
Til in t^-f\t\t^n*:.- u:^ t^u- ^h-*' inJV nf^ 
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Socioiogy and th 



New Technology^ 



Cyberloafers and Cybersteuths: Surfing at Work 



F ew people work conatanlfy ai their jobs, Most of take 
breaks and. at [east once m a while, goof off. We meet 
felbw workers in the "break room," and we talk in the 
hallway Much of this interaction is good for the company. 
Since ft bonds us to fellow workers arrd ties us to our jobs. 

Sometimes our personal lives cross over into our workday. 
We check in with our child's school 
or make arrangements for a baby- 
sitter. Bosses expect such personal 
calls from the office. Some even 
wink as we make a date or nod as 
we arrange to have our car worked 
on. Bosses, too. make their own 
personal calts- These are the norm, 
the expected. It's the abuse that 
gets people fired. 

LJsfng computers at work for 
personal purposes is called cyber- 
slacking. Many workers download 
music, gamble, and play games at 
work. They read books» shop, ex- 
change ]Okes, send personal e-mail, 
trade stocks, and post messages in 
chat rooms. Some vistt porno s tes, 
Some cyberslackers even operate 
their own businesses online — when 
they're not battling virtual enemies 
during "work." 

The master cybershck^r is d 
programmer who has become 
somewhat of a folk hero (Pooh 
2013). "Bob, " as he rs known, 
outsourced his own job to a 
company in Chma. Bob patd the 
Chinese one-fifth of his salary and 
spent his "woric days'* on fine, fn his Uttie cuhfcte. he would 
visit Facebook and eBay and watch cute cat videos. Bob's 
supervisors were pleased with Eob's work, He produced 
"clean code" and was always on rfme. Bob was even voted 
the best coder in the building. 

Cyber slacking has given btrth to cybers/euths. Inves- 
tigators use software programs that can recover not just 
every note employees have writien but also every Web 
site they have visited and even every keystroke they have 
made fTokc-Wilde 2011). They can bring up every file 




C^ndtdates for jobs are sofneitmes nejected wtteti 
tfie prospective ^rnployer finds negative irr.ages or 
tnfQrmstton on sDciaf rrredia utes, 



that employees have deleted, every word they've erased. 
What some workers forget is that "delete" does not mean 
erase. Hitting the defete button simply pushes the tent 
into the background of our hard drive. As if revealing 
invisible ink, cybersleuths can expose our "deleted'" infor- 
mation with a few clicks. It's like opening a hidden drary 
for anyone to read- It was the com- 
pany's cybersleuths who investigated 
"Bob" and found out how he really 
spent his days at work. 

Then there are the social media 
^ttes, from Facebook to Linked In 
When you delete a rant at the world 
or against some individual is it gone? 
Or when you delete a photo that you 
posted solely for your close friends, 
does it disappear? So you might think. 
But they aren't gone. They seemi to 
exist somewhere forever. Programs 
can seemingly grab them from back in 
time and e^ipose them for the world 
to see. 

For whatever reason, some people 
get a kick out of posting photos online 
of themselves drunk naked, hold- 
ing guns, or doing obnoxious things 
(Barrett and Saul 201 1). These photos 
prevent many otherwise qualified ap- 
plicants from landing a job. Let's sup- 
pose that an interviewer has done a 
Httle online searching. When he or she 
looks at the eager new college gradu- 
ate with the solid academic record sit- 
ting on the other side of the desk, can 
you see why i>mages of bongs, exposed 
breasts, or drooling, spaced -out looks 
will come to mind — and how those images can torpedo that 
iob mten^iew? 



For Your Consideration 

^ Do you think that employers have a nght to check what 
prospective employees have posted on tine? How about 
checking vvhat their employees are dotng with company com- 
puters on company time? How about checkjng on what their 
employees are doing on their own time? 
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Scrutinizing the Workplace: 
The Technological Spy 

BE^ Sunvnanzd maior issues n the technotogical control ol wofkera. 

How Is technobgy changing the surveillance of 
workers? 

CtKTipuTcr^ .iiki \ur\cill,itkc dcvia's arc inLTcasingly used 
to moniiiir people, eipecialh in the workplace. This intnuivc 
tcchnn(og\' is being cxEcnded to monitoring our everyday 
lives. Pp. i88-lH9^ 



Global Competition in an Age 
of Uncertainty 

^^EitplaiPt how global compeiition is aWecting corporatioris. 

How do bureaucracies fit mta global 
competition? 

Of the corfxirations now in global ctmipetiticiii, only the 
mosi eflficicnt \vA\ survive. 'Hie ripid of i lie j^panese 

corporations and their quick decline indicate ihi; need tor 
continuing innovautnj. Pp. 188-1^(1. 



Thinking Critically about Chapter 7 



1. VoLi are likely to work for i burcaucraq'. How do yoy 
think that this wiU ifka your orientations to life: Hiw 
ChUi you make the hidden ayrpatite cuhupc work to yxjur 
jdvaritage? 

2. l>o j-ou rhink the Pcrer Principle is right? Why or why not? 



3- Why do you think the imn b\v of oligarchy Is such a 
common feature ohdluniary crrg,ioi/jtii jnsr 

4. VVliat do you chink are tlic best to humanize the 
ctMporatc culture* 
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Learnitig 
Objectives 




Aftsf ytHJ have read thts ctiapter, 
you should be able to: 

Summarise the relativtty 
oi devisnct, the need 
d ncwms. and the 
typ^ of sanctions; 
contrast soctobiologicaJ* 
psychdogical and 
sociotogic^ explanations 
of devLanee tP- 19^) 





Contrast three theories 
of deviance: d<ffefenjial 
association, contfot, areJ 
labeling, {p, 19S) 

Ejtpiairt how deviance can 
b& functional for societ^^^^ 

how malnstieam vsi\m 
can produce deviance 
(strain theOfy}, and h<w 
social cias^ related ^ 
tocrinie (iltegfttmatfi i 
opportunities), (p. 204} 

Explain hoM social class 
is refated to the criminal 
justice system and how 
the cnminal juslice system 
is oppressive, (p, 210) 

Be familiar with street 
orimes aridi prison, ihree- 
stnkes laws, the declme In a 
vsotenl crime, recidivism, " 
bias in the death penary, the 
medicali^aticn of deviance, 
arxi the need for a humane 
approach, (p, 211] 



Summarize ttve relativity of 
deviarKe, the need of norms, and 
the types of sanctior^s; contrast 
sociobJCiiogica,l, psychologic^L 
and Booologicai ejtplanations of 
deviance. 



deviance the violation of nor ms 
(or rules or expectationi) 



Deviant and Social Control 

In imaft^ mmmdmsi^ m^ct my fim Tauom^f^rH. myfim pnmnivf man. mm 
Juid it klM. . . iMuf Ifrm my camtj uniijwp^d whm I utn' a doztn burly, 



atiisdowft thr Mjh of their drmvn nrnni^s. himmt 



"They would "clean" 
their hands by spitting 
slimy tobacco juice into 
them." 



.rrtrfr fl/^rrm tMao kmrcn thrnhnrr tirth and hp^, maknu^ than hmk mn 

jnm hidcGUi, md manis iark-0^'t(^ J^mt dnpp<d or Imfisfnmt shar nons. Wt nr- 
tivtd at tk i'J%f whtk tk mrn wm bhu'tHjf Imihmmimnk drnq up timf nms. (ht 
oftiMside cfjktidftk driijj is a ruimy nmf Vjc mium is ftknys sattmmd with thtpnn 
pi^wdtn mdtk hdmm mAibkt it nmfridyfmm thnr n&ftrils. . . . i jnst sat tinrt 
boldin^ft my nmkok, klpim and patkut, , , . 

The li'furU sittiatim w(if depmsinjf. and I 
mttdetrd n frv / mrdaidtd i&swiUhjmn cinl 

otjfintennjf t& antbrspoksy ^« tk first plact 

/,Siwij / / wm mend with ird pi^mtnu tk raw/f 
of a dozfit OT so cmpUtt cxamimtiens. Iku 
txaminaums mpptd an otkr wist grim day. Jla 
Indtms voidd Mew ikir tiosts intj) tbar hands, 

jltck as much oftkmam off that wosdd sepamtf in n snap ttftbr wrist, M*ipe tite resi- 
due into tkir hain and ikn (arrfidly exatniut my fact\ urms, kjls^ hair, ttnd the con- 
tents of mvptckts. I said I in tijfirlan^uiijjt:j, "Tour hands an rfri'/v" my comtnentt 
wm met by tk Indians m rkfifhwing way: thqt wmid '"dmn ^ their hands by spitting 
n ifnantity ofdimy ndiam mte mtn tkm, rub titem ttnf ether, and then prueecd with 
sxaniinattoR. 

This is hm Nipolemi CKigpon dcscribci the culture shock he t'clt \vht:n he met the 
Yanomima tribe of the tiiri foTcm [)f Brjiil, His tollnvvinj; niDiiths t^f ticl dsvtJrk ciitirin- 
ucd to brinp Mirprisc alkr Hutpnw, ^nd iiftcn Ch^gfuui ( 1977} couki hjrdJy hclic%e 
cyev-or his nose. 

If \w were to list tk deviant bchavioni <if the Yanonvamo, what would you included 
The way thq appear nJted in putilic? Csc halluLinngctiic dru^^i? Ixi miaus \ung fr^*^ 
their num} Or die Wiv tticy nih hintls tilted with imiai^, spiitle, itul inlxict" jut^^-" ^'^'^^ 
a frightened stranger who doesn't dare to protest? Perhaps. But it isn't this siiupk- 
As wx ^liall sec, de^iiiKc i.% relative, 



What Is Deviance? 

S(Ki*^i)gUrs u« thi; term deviance to reta to anv vroJati*m of norms, hether the infrK 
tton IS muKjr driving over the speed limit, as MrrioLi. as murder, (.r .is tunii.>n>us 
as t.h.gnon s encounter wirh the Vam,mam,K Uv. dcecnnvclv Mmnje detlmtion takes 

^hieh ..eioU^j^ist Howard 

Hil.itlit>. 




l/lt ^^^ '^'^f^'^ 'h'' »-^y; hi>n., tk oa it^lf. Im the ,ract.om to ."-^ 

hcS """r''- 'h-M,c«,.,i,„, un, should m»t MM.<F« 

lo I "mi:^ a™:"' "'^'^'^ " - Ul.cin„g.nic drug.. A.,d i. is na,ud 

The Relativity s( Deviance ru . , i 

Loci .tSr "r " - i^-f^ 
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The rclativin' cjf'deviincc als<i applies to crime, the vicil.niori of 
rulei Uiat have been written intti kvv. In the extreme, an act that is 
applauded by cure ^toup may be despised b\ anndier ^nwp that 
it is punishable by death. Milking a huge pralii on business deals 
is one example. Americans who do this are admired. Like Dtmald 
IVuiTip and VViirrcn HntVct, they may even ^\rite bcjoks ab*)ut their 
exploits. In Cliii>a, how ever, until rccendy, diii some act was con- 
sidered a crime called ^rofna-rin^. Those lound guilt>^ were hanged 
in a public square as a Ics&on to all. 

The C Chinese example also lets us sec ho^v even within the same 
>(»cictyi the meaning of an act can change overtime. With Clhina's 
switch to capitaJism, making large profits has changed friini a cnme 
punishable b)' death to an act to be admired. 

A Neutral Term. Unlike the general publie, sociolo^sts use the 
term devianec nonjudgmentalK; lf> refer to any aa to which people 
respond negatively. When sociologists use this term, it dties no: 
mean that they are saying that an act is bad, just that people judge 
it negatively- T41 scjciologists, then^ all of us are deviants of one sort 
or another, since we all violate norms from time to time. 

Stigma. To be considered defiant, a person does not even have 
to da anything. Sociologist Hr\ing GoiTman (1^63) used the 
term stigma to refer to charaaeri sties that discredit people. These 
include vi^^latiims ofmirms uf appearance {a facial birthmark, a 
huge nose, ears that stick out) and norms of abilit)' (blindness^ 
deafness, menial handicaps). Also included are invfjluniary mem- 
berships, such as being a \ictim of AIDS or the brtiiher of a rap- 
ist. The stig;ma can become a person's master status, defining him 
*ir her as de\ iani. Recall Irom Chapter 4 that a master status cuts 
across all other statuses that a pcrsiin occupies. 



How Norms Make Social Life Possible 

Ntj luiman group can exist \viihuui iiornis: Karms mnh m'ml Uft passibk by makhijj 
bdmvmr prtdinabh. WTiat would lite be hke if you eould not predict v\ hat others would 
do? Imagine for a moment that you have gone to a store to purchase milk: 

Suppose the clerk snys, ^1 woti nfHwH am mtlk. We^n orerstocked wifhfodaj arid Vm not 
Smiiji ut M'll iunont- tmlk unul our itidfl nivettiory /r rcdncfd. " 

foH don V like if, but you didde t& hty (x cast of soda. At the thfthm. iIk derk sayh 
"/ h9pc you d&» V mind, but thm *s a 55 sa Pta cf^r^t m erery fifteenth customer. " T&ttr 

ofcottrsej #rr the ftjhetnb^ 

Jujt as WH Stan m leave, amtlier derk itopyyou and says, " We're nat workinjf anymore. 
We decided to have a party." Suddenly a CD player bejfim to blast, and evtryoue in the 
store bejfim to dance. ''(Mt,jio0d. you've brou<ibt the t&da,''ms a dijjereut cUrt wim takes 
your paekaj^e and passes sodas all around. 

Ufe is not like this, of eouree. Vou con depend on grocer\' clerks to sell you milk, 
Vou can also depend on pa\ ine the same price as e^erione else and not being tbrced to 
aneiul 4 pjrt\ it\ the sti»re. Why can y<ui detH-nU t»n thin? Becau^' vve are sixialized to 
follow norms, to pla\ the basic roles^ thai society assigns to us. 

Without norm^, uc would have wxial chaiis, Norms lay out the basic gtiidelines for 
hou we shtutid play our roL's ami ititeract with others. In short, mirnis bring abovit 
social order, a group *s customarv social arrangements. Our li> es are based on these 
arrangements, which is whv defiance often is perceived a^. tlireaientng; Dtvianee uttdet- 
mines predictability, the foundation of metal lift. Clonsequeitily, human gnnips develop a 




I (ooic this photo on the outskirts of 
Hyderabad, {ndis. Is thus man deviant? 
If this A U.^. street, he would be. 
Bui here? Nd bouses have running 
water in his neighborhood, and the 
men, wofTwOf and diiWren bathe bT 
the neighbofhood water pump Tht$ 
maOr 1^ten, woidd not be devtant in this 
culture. And yet, he is dCt^Ky mu gg»r>g 
for my camara, mdtung ihe Ihne 
bystandef^ )augb. Do€S this additional 
bttor this a fcene of deviant? 



Crime the violaiion of norms 
written <nto law 

ili^iui "blflimisNs" that discredit 
a persons claim to a "r^ixmar 
identity 

soclaJ order a group's usu^l and 
customary social arrsngements, on 
which its member^ deper>d and on 
Vrfhich they base their lives 
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Cultural Diversity around the World 



Human Sexuality in Cross-Cultural 
Perspective 

Human sexuatiiy illusifates how a group's definftion of 
3r> act, not the act (tself, detefmin&s whether it will 
be considered devtant. Let's look at some examples 
rBported by arithropologist Robert Edgertof? (1976). 

Norms of sexual behavior vary so widely anound the world 
that what is consHdered normal in one society may be consid- 
ered deviant in another, lit Kenya, a group called the Pottol 
place high emphasis on sexual pleasure^ and tfiey expect 
that both a husband and wife mil reach orgasm. If a husband 
does not satisfy his wife, he ts in trouble — especially if she 
thinks that his failure is because of adultery. If this is so. the 
wife and her female friends will sneak up on hflf husband 
when he is asleep. The women will tie him up, 
shout obscenities athim^ beat him. and 
then urinate on him As a final gestLine of 
their contempt, before releasing htm they 
will slaughter and eat his favorite ok. The 
I husband's hours of painful humiliation are 
FFitended to make him moie dutiful con- 
cerning his wife's conjugal rtghts. 

People can also become deviants for 
foilowirig their group's ideal norms instrri - 
•^its real norms. As with many groups, li t 
2apotec Indians of Mexico prafess that 
seicual relations should take place estclu- 
sively between husband and wife. How- 
ever, the Zapotec aJso have a covert norm, 
an unspoken understanding^ that married 
people wiEl have affairs but that they will 
be discreet about them. In one Zapotec 
community, the onfy person who did not 
have an extramarital afJair was condemned a Pofcot marri^ «oman 






by evefyone in the village. The reason was not 
that she did not have an affair but that she told 
the other wives iwho their husbands were sleep- 
ing with, It is an interesting case; if this virtMous 
woman had had an affair — and kept her mouth 
^ul— she would not have becomre a deviarit. 
Clearly, real norms can conflict with ideal norms— 
another itlustration of the gap between ideal and 
real culture. 

For Your Consideration 

> How do the behaviors of the Pokot wives and 
"^sbands mentioned here look fron> the perspec- 
" ve of U S norms? What are those U.S. norms? 
What norms did the Zapotec worran break? How 
does cultural relativity apply to the Pokot and 
Zapotec? (We discussed this concept in Chapter 2, 



social control a gfoup's formal 
and mformal means of enforcing its 
rvorms 

negative sanction an expcession 
of disappmval for bfeakmg a norm, 
ranging iron) a mild informal reac- 
t»ofl such as a frown to a formal 
reaaion such as a fine or a pnson 
Sentence 

positive sanetion an expression 
of approval for following a r>omi, 
rangittig frony a smile or a good 
grade in a class to a rnaterial 
reward such as a pnze 




Sanctions 

.t.n pcop, ,z JiS^^^t' ^^^^ r . 

^^\kd negative sanctiom. r.n.c Iro.n^ ^ ^^'^^PP^'-^^" ^^^^ ^^-viancc, 
■mpnscmnunt aiid dcjih for ^^rbT ^"'^"'^ ^'^"^^"^ lolk^vays ki 

tJkcs 1 norm, the harsher the ^f!^^T'''^\ ^" ^^'"''"^^ "^""^ H^riou^K' the poup 
tr^m smiles to formal awirjj^iar «»r v,o3ii„,j, „ \n ccmtr,iM. pc^sitivi- sanctions-- 
ting a raise is j positive unaion V i!" ^^^^^^"^ ^^''^''^ contormiiig uy luinns. ti*^' 
lo^'^^.^lrW is4p,>,it,ve ^nctiim 2 ^''''''^ ^ ^" 

Mm, negative ^.Kt.ons ,re inl i v " f 
in uhat ynu con^d^r tti he inant>r T ""'^^ '^''^ ^miconc dressed 

you fcn«m .jx^nd, ^u' ni^lt Lrh "^^''^^m.^^^ \mi inii;hi pnsip il J iii.imcd pef 
ym eonsider the breakuig of ^ mZ ^P""^^ Wlicthcr 

'^rious infraction that does htmcT '"''''"'^ ^^^^ warrant, no sanctiiiit or a 

r, depends i.n your [HrrxjHaivc. UCs iuppo^c t 
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a woman .appears at your college gnidustinti in i bikini. You miglir stare, laugh, 
and nud|ie the person next to you, but it' this is tow r mother, vou arc likely to tcci 
tbat different sanctic^ns arc appropriate. Similar h', if it is vojirfjther who spends the 
night \\ith an 18-year old college freshman^ yow arc likely to do n^orc than gtj^sip. 

In Sum: In sociology; the term deviance refers to ajl nolarioris of social tuIcSl* 
rcg.irdle%s of their serii>usiicsj». J tic lerm is neutral, not a judgmenr about the be- 
havior. Des'iance Ls so reiative that what is dcviint in one group may be conformist 
in another Rccausc of this^ we must consider deviance from v\iihin a group^s ov^n 
tranievvork: It is their meanings that underlie their behavior. 

Competing Explanations of Deviance: Sociobiology, 
Psychology, and Sociology 

If M»cial life tti exist, nortns arc esscntiah So why do people Mulate them? To bet- 
ter understand die reasons, it is useful to kncjw how sociological explanations ditler 
from bioltigical and psych ologital ones. Let's compare them, 

Biosocial Explanations. SadcMq^iiti cxpimn deviance by UM>king for ansv^iers 
within individuals. They assume that genetic predispositiotis lead people to 
such lu'havitir* as juvenile delinquency and crime (Lombro^io 191 1; Wilson and 
Hcrrnstein l9iJB- Barnes and |acobi .2013), An early explanation was that men with 
an estra Y chromosome < the "X\T" theory) were more likely to become criminals. 
Atiother was that people with "squarish, muscular" bodies v^-ere more likely to com- 
mit street crime — acts such as mugginfr, rape, and bur^^lan. These theories were aban- 
doned when research did not i*upp<irt them. 

With ad\ ances in the study of genetics, biosocial explanations arc being proposed to 
explain differences in crime b\' sex, race ethnicity, soda] class, and age (juvenile delin^ 
qucncT) (Walsh and Beaver 2009; Wicbc 2012), The basic e\planaiicHi h that over 
the millennia, people ^vith certain characteristics were more likely to surt ive tlian were 
penple w jiii diiVerent characteristics, a result, different groups tt>day mherit dilTetent 
propensities {tendencies) for empathy, self- control, and risk-taking, 

A universal finding is that in all knowTi societies, men commit more \iolcnt crimes 
than ^^ximen do. Tlrcrc are no e!«ceptions. Here is ho« yKiobiifbgists explain this. It 
tfxik only a tew^ pehic thrusts for men to pass on tlicir genes. After that, they could leave 
if they wanted to. The women, in contrast, had to carnr, birth, and nurture the children. 
Wtinicn who were more empathetic (inclined M> nurture their children J engaged in less 
dangerous behavior. These women passed genes for more empathy, greater selt-control, 
and levi risk-taking m their female children. a result, all over the wc>rld, men engage 
in more v iolent behas ior, \i'hich comes trom their lesser empatlu; lower sell-control, and 
greater tendcnc\^ for taking risks. 

liui lu'havii^n u liether deviant or ctm forming, does not depend only on genes, 
add the biosejcial theonsts { Barnes and lacobs 201 3,.. Our inherited propensities ( the 
Itw p.irt > are nicKlilted and stimulated by ciur environment (the jwwJparc). Biosticial 
research holds the potential of opening a new understanding uf deviance. 

Psychological Explanations. Psvchoictgists focus on abnt>rmalities within the indi- 
vidual, In^stead of genes, thc>' examine what are called personality' disorders, Their sup- 
position is that deviaring indi>iduals have deviating pcr^nalities (Mayer 2007; Yu et al. 
2012 ? and that ^ube^mCinus nuitives drive |>e<jple to deviance. 

Researchers have never found a s^^cific childhood experience to be invanably linked 
with deviance For example, some children who had "had toilet training," "suftixat- 
i"tt mothers^ or -emoiionallv ahM>f iaihers" dti beccime emhe/:^iiug btjokkeepcrs^bui 
others bectjme gix>d accountants, lust as college students and police officers represent a 
variety oi' bad-and g*MHi-childh(«Hl e^tpenenees, so do dmants. Similarly, people «itb 
"suppressed ancer^^ can become frcevv av snijKrs or military hcrtJC^ -or anything el^e. In 
^Hort, there is no inev itable outcome of any chiUhood experience. Deviance is not asso- 
^iated with any particular personalit)'. 




VioSattng background ^ssiimpttons 

a cofTwnqn form of devjancc 
Althpugh we have no cjcptfcit rub 
that sa/s, "Do not put snakes through 
your nose/ we flii Itr^ow that it exists 
(perhapjs as a subcategtwy af "Oont 
do stfange things m pubNc') ts 
this act also deviant for this man m 
Chennai, India? 



^enctie predisposition inbom 
tendencies [for exampSe, a ten- 
der^ey to eommit de^/iant acts) 

ilrect crime cnmes such as mug- 
ging, rape, and burglary 

personalit)' disorders the view 
thai a personal iiy disturbance of 
some sort causes an ind'^vidual to 
violate social norms 



r 
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Contrast three theon&s of 
dev^iance: dtfferefitja] association, 
cootroL and l^eling. 



dUTcrcntiat a.-ESiicbtion Edwin 
Sutherland's term to -ridicBte that 
people who asEocaate with some 
groups ieam an ""excMs of define 
iions" oi devt3f>ce, incrwasifig the 
'flfelihood that they will become 
deviant 



Deviance and Social Control 

Sociological Explanations. SooulogiiB, in wnisisi wwh h )tli stKiobu joists md 
psychtjliigists, sciTth lijf iiiUin mtadexhe indiMdiiil. Thc> kxik l^ir niKud hiHiiciKcs thai 
"recruit*" pwipic tts bn;ik nnrmi. Ti> aci:ount tor why pcojilf nitnitiii criincN, for cxaniplt; 
stxido^stis csmiint such cxtenul inllucncci as wxializatinn. iiitniL>fi^r5ihip in stiLxulturci, 
and sticul Jiis. Semldais, j c^JfKcpt tlui tiinuss in depth in C h.rptci 10, ixkrs to 
pcupk-s rciatiiTC standing in temu of education, ixvupiitiiin, atid c^pcciLdly incLimc and 

To explain deviance, stiddogi^i^h apply the three sut itdogiol pi^rspcctivc* — 
symbolic interactionism, lunctionilism, and conflict iheor\. Lcn\ ctmiparc these three 
cxplinatiunit. 



e Symbolic Interactionist Perspective 

Aswx cuminc syirbolic intcractionismjt will l>cc(niu- nvorc evident u hv stieitiEniijsis 
are not satisfied with csplaiiadons that are rooted in sociohiolot^ ur psvehtiloj!^. A haHi 
prindpU afsymbolk inttmctmim is tfmi wcitn thmkin^f kiftjp who tuf acaivdinif m 
J!Y mttrprtt mmtmuL LctV conskler how our mcnihcri^hip in groups influences how 
Y\tyi life and, from there, our behavior. 

Differential Association Theory 

The Theory. Chmi^ dircaly ^^x\\\^\ tk idea thai hiolii^' or personalitv is the stinrcc 
ut deviinci^, sociabi^sts stress our cjcpenenct^ in groups /Detlt m 2(105; ( hamhli^is 
1973/2014}. Consider an estrcitie: \\m and giHs who jiJin %trcet gan^s .ind those ^\ho 
join the Scouts, Ohiokisly, each viill Icim different attitudes aiid hehav lor^ concerning 
devnajice and conformity. Edum Sutlx riand coined the temi differential assiictation to 
indicate this: lttm^^ the d,fjh'm^m^s^^t mmmumvh, wc learn to Jesiatc irtmi ur 
conform to societ>^^s norm^ iSuiherlmd 1924, 1947; McCarthy- 20 

iiutherland s theun U mm complicated th^n this, but lie hasscall^ sMd th^t the dif- 
ferent groups uith which we assiKiate [our -dijlmnt{ ial f association" i giv e its niessagp 
about eonformit;- and defiance We may receive mi.ed message., hvit u e end up . ith 
mo«^ot one than ihc ..her Ian "^.a. .^detinmon.,^^ as Su^;eHand p^t .t K llic end 

we lelm V""'"^'' "^'^ '"^^ another. Consequently, 

we learn to either conf^irm or to dc\ iaic. 

Families. You know bow immriiiit vn»p I'^r,. i u u ^ 

toward \\(^ c.. ^ k ui ' .P**"^"^ >*'"r larmly has been in iorming voiir vicss3 

Ktioro H ; ^-"duT^ h.vv ....tlr.n.a tl.i. informal 

Min^cU 2008 ^abcU 2"«^^Tablc 6.001 1 ; GU.c .nd 



Friends, Neigbbof hoods anfi^Iiik^ a* 

M>,r..! h„ , S ^'■■'■pi'-' '^""■t 1""™ 

are kkcly to t^c™,c ddin.uTm 1 r ^" '"^'"^ ddrnqucm friends, thtv 
c)liM.n-4tic)n iMillcr h'.ihi ' *''''"'"Si«l research .ilsi. vupports iliis L.nnmcin 

hisoniencig|ibf)dio(ids,vkicnceLs^.w . 
glance ean mtm vaur deaih rU^ i subculture that even a v\TT>n^ 

tieighh^ M that ..xtimLrltr^r^"' t^iardiner and l..x 2(J10L tfthc 

v^as coming lo hini" (iatbrin aixJ VVdr'^^'iont^' t"^' ^^^^^ ^'^'^ , 

, , "^"^"^ J filing can even be view ed as h* >nor^blc. 

Ww%ijf Rttd/ Horomz am fOiKi I, V I a 

Omnm mt^hborlmdm a„rJ ' ^™ P^^ndpatu obserratsau m ii hwa-"^ 

3 . am9Hnd im' the cmictpt of -^fmmr^ propch wnnjJ 
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nten t& ficviame, Vk formula is simple. M nal man imshmiw. An 
inSith is a threat W mf s hamn VytTtfert, ml to ttand tip to samtmit 
is to fe' less tlmu a real man.^ 

Now supposryfiji atra Vimttjf man jp-uivh^ up in tlm ntijibbor- 
hood. Ton iikdy \\muM do a fair amount ^ff^^htitig^ since you would 
inurpnet many thinj^sas ^nmks mt your honor. Ton nitfiht rfcti carry 
a knife ora/iun, k'muie mtrds and fim wouldu V always be sujjh 
ciem, Akn^ tpith members of yourgr&up, you muii define fighting, 
knijJnet, and shmtinjt quite differently frmn the way moit pt tfpk do. 

Sociolojgist Mctor Ric3s (201 1 )^ who did participant cjbstn'a- 
<»f young mak Atrit^n Amcritaii and l atino gang mcmbcnv in 
Oakland, Lalit'oniiaT reports thM these saine ideas ot niisnulinit)' 
continue. They aim continue to produce high rates or\Tokncc, 
inckuiing hcimklde. 

Members of the Mafia also [ntert\sine ideas of manliness u-ith kill- 
ing. Fur them, to kill ha measure of timr manliood, If^jmc Mafia 
tnc ruber were to seduce the eapal wife or girtfticnd, for example, 
the seduction would slash at the f/i/f£f!& manliness and honor. Tliis 
\vi>uld ret] u ire switt rctahation. The tjffenders b*KJyAvould be found 
in the trunk *>f a car somewhere widi his penis sturtcd in his mouth. 
Not all kil lings, however* receive the same respect, for "^the more awesome and potent the 
\ictim, the niore worthy and meritorious the killer" (ArUcchi 1980). 

From this example, you can again see the relativity of deviance. Killing is dc\iant in 
ntainsiireani societ>', but tor me rubers of the Matia, not to kill alter certain rules are bro- 
ken would be the deviant act. 

Prison or Freedom? As was meiiat>ned in Chapter 3, an issue that comes up over and 
over aj^ain in sociolog)' is whether we are prisoners of social i^atiort. Ssntbolic interaction^ 
ists stress that we are not mere pawns in the hands of others. We are not destined to think 
and act our grc lups dictate. Rather, we kip to produce our mvn oriematmu to life. By 
ioining one group rather than another (difterential asstidarion), tbr exanipk, we help to 
shape the setf One college student may join a feminist group that is trying to change ideas 
about fraternities and rape, whik another associates v^ith women who shtiplift on week- 
ends, llieir choices point them in different directions. The one who joins tlie feminist 
grtjup may develop an even greater interest in prt^lueing .srxial chai^ge, while the one who 
associates with shoplifters ma\ become e\'en more oriented toward cnminal activities. 

Control Theory 

Do you ever feel the urge to do something that you know you 
shouldn't, even something that would get you in trouWc? Most 
of us right temptations to breai. society^s norms. We find that 

have to sriile things inside us— urges, hostilities, raunchy 
desires of varii>us Horts. And most tjf the time, we manage Ui 
keep ourselves out of troubk. The basic question that control 
theory tries iti ansuer is, With the desire to deviate so com- 
mon, why don*t we all just '*bust loose**? 

The Theory. Sociologist Walter Reckless ( 1973), ^vho de\el^ 
oped control theor\', stressed that wc have tvvxj contrfil systems 
that work a^iainst our morivations to deviate. Our inner contrids 
include our internali/ed m<irility^'t»nscknce. religiiuis princi 
pies, ideas of nght and wrong. Inner controls also include fears 
of punishmem and the desire to be a '^gomi*' person ( Hirschi 
l'^69, McShane and Williams 2007}. Our outer am rrals coimsx 
of people— such as family, friends, and the police— \i ho inllu^ 
eiiee uv not m deviate. 




This Russian godfaiher ts leavmg 
3 Moscowf coiift just aftet" he was 
acquitted of a double muider. Do 
you understand hovv the definitions 
of deviance that KAafia members use 
undef^ their behavior? 



control theory the idea that two 
cortroli systems-Hinner controls and 
outer controls — work against our 
tendencies to deviate 

Th« social contrul of deviaince takes 
many fofrns, induding the actions 
of the police. Shovrti here 'vt a tug- 
of-waf between police and sit-dowi 
proX'^^'o^ rii a rally .n Belfast, Ireland. 
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The stronger bonds vnrh socicn; the more cftcctivc tmr inner contruls arc 
( Hirschi 196«>. T\ksc Kinds arc biscd on atmhmnm \mf atTcaion *uid rcj^pcct tor 
people who eonlorni in rtiiiinsireiira norms u ammtmi tm i h.i\ ing .1 !iukc in fnH;icr\' thjt 
yon don*t want to risk, such as \tHjr place in yonr family, being d jIIcjic sriidcnt. or 
lia\in^ i jitb 1, iwi^t^/rrwrwiMpJirticipating irt jpprmeii jctivtticii], and bilujs (ciinviction* 
that certain jctions arc ivTting I 

This theon' is really about if//conird, uKiolnpst Travis Hirschi. Where do wc 
learn selt-amtrol* As you ktiuw; this hapferu dntiing our 4;hilJluMHi, cspccialh' in rhc 
family when our parents supemsc us and punish onr deviant acts i titJtrfVcdsoii and 
Hirsthi 1990; Church ctaL 2009u SoniarnKs they nse shame Ut keep its in line. Yoy 
prohably had that fi tiger shaken at you, I certainly recall it Jiincd at mc. Do you think 
that more use of shaming, discussed tn the Dtivvn -to Earth Sciciohigv box on the ncs: 
page, could help strengthen people's internal controls? 

Applying Control Th^ry. 

Sd^w tbni mtnefnttids irfvktm tejf nijikchfb with ihcm. What ymijja then, 
WW notice that mryomsfms itJinsmUy ^mppy—ninim jjiiidy. lltry seoii ta bv fuplmm in 
tkirammakd iminmtmn mi dammn. imr fru fidf uiiyuu timi (thnmt vrrryom km 
baf lakn tk dntg Emm jj nd tljey m rttf ym to lak iom^^ witb tbcm, 
WImt do foit dif? 



Watch on MySocUb 
Video: k]ciclcftgy m Fotui 



degr^datkin ceremony s term 
co«n#d by Harold Gadinkef to refer 
to a ritual inhere goal is to remake 
someone'5 seJf by shipping awgy 
that indpvnJuar$ self-rd^ntlty ar»d 
stamping a new Idertti'ty in its place 

labdiEig theory the view that 
Ihff labels people are given affect 
their own and others" perceptions 
of them, thus channeling their 
behavior into eithef deviance of 
conbrmity 

techniques of neutral iza Hon 

ways of thmkmg or ration aJiz^ng 
that help peopie deflect for neutral 
ize| society's rvofms 



Let's not explore the qucsrian of whether taking Ecsiasv in this M^rtiiig is a deviant or a 
ctinlorming act. Thii. is 1 separate issue. Instead, concern rate on the f niches .ind pulls vuu 
would led pushes toward taking the drug: vour thends, ihc scttum, ^iid tXThaps 
yourcunosit>-. Then there are )x,ur inner tontrols-thiise inner vniees c^l vmir c<niscicncc 
and parentMHriiaps of your teacher., as well a.s vonr tears «t\irrest aiid the dangets 
01 Illegal drup. here are aJs*) the outer controh-perhaps the imiftrrmcd setriirin- ^ard 
looking m ^Dur d Erection, 

"7^^ ^'''f'''^- your inner and outer controls or the 

s 11 " ''''' ^'""^ ^^^"^'^ ^^^^^ ^ -nieM,f what contml 



Labeling Theory 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 



I hi^ 1^ l).u labeling theory liKusev rk . 

or labels help set t. .n paths that ^^^^^^^^ ^Tt"^' -putaliotas, how rcput,u,ons 
„ . . , * f^' i4ncv or divert us avs j\ from it- 

Rejecting Ubels: How People Neutral!.^ h - 

malted -whorer ^penen ^ or^Z!^w ^^^^ "^^^>" 

these that others might tn m pm rv?'*^ labels, even lesiitr ones than 

M at teiecting labels that even tho'iLrih. 1 ' ^"^''^r 
consider themselves to he i^r^nt.™ * ^''^^"^ ^"d \ andali/e projx-rt>. they 

^-^<^gistvUre.lL!lr'"^ ^«'* -31- L ^ 

i-""d that the ben, uscrd five t^ ' ^''S?/ IWR) stud,ca h»vs like this- m 

. of neutr;itization to .icilect «>cict\'\ iiorm«. 

.Some hn^. said ^r.. n . 

. . " And thev .vete quire cteaiL ""^ '^^P'^'^Mhfe fi,r vsliat happened he 
happened was an ^a.adent - Orh 1 "hccatise. " S*mu- ^id that « har 

else ^►uld u,u eniHct* '^I'mlit. .'1' r (twu^ivc. as -victims'^ of society. 

■^^^ '^'^''^^J ^^-^1 ^hot around the tx>ol table of litt " 
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Down-to-Earlff 



Sociology 



Shaming: Making a Comeback? 

Shamjrrg can be effective, especially when membeTs of 
a primary group use it. In seme communitieSp where 
t^ie indivrdusrs reputation was at stake, shaming was 
the centerpiece of the enforcement of norms. Violators were 
marked as devrant and held up for all the woiid to see. In 
Nathantel Hawthorne's The Scar/et Letter, town officials forced 
Hester Prynne to wear a scarSei "A " sewn on her dress. The 
"A" stood for Adulteress. Wherever she went, Prynne had to 
wear thiis badge of shame — every day for the rest of her life. 

As our society grew lange and urban^ the sense of commu- 
nity diminished, and shaming lost its effectiveness. Shaming is 
now starting to make a come^Mck. 

• In Houston, Texas, a couple stole $265,000 from the 
crime victims^ fund. The couple was sentenced 

to stand m front of a local mall for 
five hours every weekend for 
siK years with a sign reading, 
"I am a thief." They also 
had to post a sign outside 
their house stating they 
were convicted thieves 
("Woman Ordered 
to. .."201 2), 

• In Oeveiand, Ohio, a 
judge ordered a woman 
who drove on a sidewalk 
in order to pass a school 
bus to hold a sign at the 
intersection reading, ''Onty 
an idiot would drive on the 
^ewalk to avoid a schod btts" 
(''Woman Ordered to . . , * 
2012), 

■ In Arizona, one sheriff makes the men in his jail wear 
pink undenwear The men also wear pink striped prison 
uniforms while they work in chain gangs. Women prison- 
ers are paraded m chain gangs if* public, where they are 
forced to pick up street trash (Billeaud 200B}. 

• On Sine shaming sites have also appeared. Captured on 
cell phone carreras are bad dnvers. older men who leer 
at teenaged gids, and people who don't pick up their 
dog's poop {Saranow 2007). 

• In Spain, where one's reputation with neighbors still mat- 
ters, debt collectors, dressed in tuxedos and top hats, 
walk slowly to the front door, Ttie sight shames debtors 
into paying {Catan 2008). 

Sociologist Harold Garflnket (1956) gave the name 
degradation ceremony to an extreme form of shaming. The 
individual is called to account before the group, witnesses 
denounce him or her, the offender is pronounced guifty. and 
steps are taken to stfip the irdividual of his or her identity 





l\m }9'y^T'0id In Wsconsin wai given 3 redijced jati sentence 
for hoidtng this sign tn front ^fhti fonnerpiace^ of work 



^s a group mem bee In some courts martial, officers who 
are found gutlty stand at attention before their peers while 
others rip the insignia of rank from their uniforms. This pro- 
cedure screams that the individual is no longer a member 
of the group. Although Hester Prynne was not banished 
from the group physically, she was banished morally; her 
degradation ceremony proclaimed her a moral outcast from 
the community. The scarlet " A" marked her as not "one of 
them." 

Although we don't use scaflet "A^'s today, informal degra- 
dation ceremonies Still occur. Consider what happened to thjs 
New York City police officer [Chivers 20013: 

JosepiT Gray had been a poHce officer in New York City 
for fifteen years. As with some of his 

feWow officers, ^kohoi and sex 
he/ped relieve the pressures 
of poUce work. After spend- 
ing one afternoon drinking 
(0 a rop/ess bar, bleary- 
eyed^ Gray plowed his car 
fnto a veNde carrying a 
pregnant woman, her son., 
and her sister, AH three 
died. Gray was accused of 
manslaughter and drunit 
driving. 

The New York Times and 
New York te/e vision stations 
kept fnammenng this story to 
the pubUc, Three weeks later. 
as Gray left police headquar- 
ters after resigning, an angry 
crowd surrounded him. Gray 
hung hfs head in public d'sgrace as Victor Manuel Herrera, 
whose wife and son were b^hd m the crash, foihwed him, 
shouting, "Vou're a murdereri " (Gray was later convtcted of 
drunk driving and manslaughter J 



I 



For Your Consideration 

-y How do you think law enforcement officials might use 

shaming to reduce law breaking? 

^ How do you think school officials could use shaming? 

Suppose that you were caught shoplifting at a store near 
where you live. Would you rather spend a week m jail with rxj 
one but your family knowing it or a week walkiing in front of 
the store you stole from wearing a placard that proclaims in 
bold red capital letters: "I AM A THIEF!" and m smaller letters 
"I am sorry for dealing from this store and making you pay 
higher prices"? Why? 



I 



r 
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While moiX people wsist labels of 
deviance, some embrace them. 
Ill what different w^ys do thes* 
pKolo$ illustrate the embracemei^t 

of deviance? 




Deviance and Social Controt ^ 

lytmni Qj mpm A fivoritc cspbnatiiKi was "What I did wasn't wrunji because no 
one got hurt," The boy's would call vandaliiim "^mischitff," gang .\ '"private 
qkiirrcir and stciling "hcirrmuny." nuy mi^^hi acknon k-J^f that what ihey 
did was iJkgal bui claim that they ucnc "just having a httic hm/* 

llcfml of a richm. Stsmc btni tht>ujiht uf themselves as avengers. I ri^hing a teach- 
er 5 car was revenge tbr m unfjir gratlc, shuplitimg vv^s a way tu get even nith 
'^crtMiked" stoa' miners, tn short, c\cn if the Uiy s tlid accept respunsibilit)' jnd 
admit thit wmitronc had g^mcn hurt, they protected ihcir self cimcept by claiming 
that the people "deserved whit they got /' 

Condmmtm oftk anidfrntifn, Ant^lher technique the bins used \tav m denv thii 
others had the right to judge them. Ihcy accused people who pointed their fingeti 
at them ot being "hv-pocrites"- The police were "^tin the take," teachers had ""petir 
and parents cheated on their taxes. In short, they said, "^Wio arc ifm to accuse mt 
ofsomcthingr 

AppeaUo h{nhtr kyaltifi. A tinil fechmquc the boys used to jiistib their ictivitics 
was to consjdtT loyalt)' to the giEig more important than the norni^ ot' society. Th« 
might say, "I had to help my friends. That V why I gi»t in the Mghi ." Ntit incidcn 
tilly, the btiy may have shot two members cif a rival group, as well as a bystander! 

In Sum; These techniqucMjfneutrabation have implicamuis lar hcvonJ this i^rcjup 
of bo\i, since it is not onEy delinquents w ho trv to neutralise the norms of mani^trcam 
scKiety'. I^k again at these tcchtiiques-don^ thev s*>uiKi familiar? ( Ij -I couldn^i help 
inyself ; {2 ) "Who really got hun.'"; (3 1 -D,,n\ ym tiiink she deserved rhat. ^fier what 
she did. ; (4) -VMto are you to talk?"; and (5) ^l had to heip mv fnend.-wonldn't 
you have dtrnc the «me things ai] ,>( us attempt tc. ncutrah/e the ntoral demands of 
society ; netitrah^atifMT hcEps us lu sleep at night. 

Br^r^ns i^hek: The Example of Outlaw Bikers. .Mthough nic.t of us resist .KCmpLv 

mat clri.^ t^^T^ ''^'^'^ '^^"^^ ^'-^^ teervtgcrv. for cxatnple. 

"^""'.^^^ '^--t^'es, and that no one ntis^e. their rejcc- 

rjmi^ l^™"" r ""^^ ^™gtHU memkrs of a Hihadmre-..ithin which ^ 
t Wt^r/ i'"'^ ^'"(^^'-^ ^'^'^^^ ^^'^v statu, ontxidc it, 

KSIk^l!'^^^^^^^ ^ ' ^■'1 P-^-P-H observation ^vith out- 

Utipsl «,th them. He concluded that ouibw biker, .ee the world 
Js 'hosnic, weak, and effeminate." H*dding 
this coiivintsoiial wcirld iii contempt, g^i^g 
members pride themseh e. on breaking its 
ti^nns and getting m tr*iubk\ lau gibing at 
death, and treating women as lesser beings 
*hose primary value is to provide them with 
servitcs^c^pccijIK sex. They take pleasure 
3" shocking people by their appearance and 
^h^viiir They pride ihenischc^ m lot^king 
"J'rty, mean, md generalh undesirabk*/ 
"iillaw bikers al^, regard tlieiiiseh es a* hiS' 
t'fV a viesa i\y^^ becomes woven into tbdr 
"nu^ud embrace ofdevianee. 

Labels Can Be Powerful. Ih label a tCL-nag^r 
^^(^Itnquem cm ;ngger a process that leads to 
Fj^^iter involvement in devianee i l .i^pcs l I ah 
•■12). Because (>f this, judges sometimes 
^iPmiim. To avoid the laivl of dehnqncnl, the) 
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divert y^iLithftil offenders *iway trum the criminai justice sv'sccm. Instead ot sendini^ them 
tcj rcJarn^ schiHil or jdil, they i&si^n them to sticial \vt>rktrs and toun-iclors. In the hjl- 
loTi\'ing Thin king C>riticajly section, lct*s ct>nsidcr how powerful labeimg can be. 



THINKING CRITICALLY 

The Saints and the Roughnecks: Labeling in Everyday Ufe 



A 



s y(>u retail from Chapter 4^ the 
Saints and the Roughnecks were 
ihi^h vchool boySi. Btnh proups 
were *^ct>nstai\ily occypied iviih truanq; 
drinking, wild parties, pcct)' theft, and 
vindaliMiv." Yet their teachers looked on 
the Saints as "^headed for success" and 
the Rt High necks as ''headed tor failure." 
By die time they tinishcd high school* 
nor one Saint had been arrested, while 
I lie Roughnecks had been in constant 
trouble with the police. 

Why did the nicniberji of the com- 
munity p<:recive these boys so dif- 
tcrentiy? Ch^mbliss (1973/2014) 
con elude J thjt sociai chss created this 
split vision, ,svnibolic interaction- 
ists eniphasi/.e, siH:ial class ii Uke a Ictis 
that tiicuses our perceptions. The Saints 
came from respectable, middle -class 
families, wtnle the Roughneck,v were 
from less respectabk, vs orking-class 
families. These backgrounds led teach- 
ers and the authi>rities to i'\pect |*ood 
beha\ior from the Saints but trouble 
from the Roui^hneuks. And, like the rest 
of us, teachers and police saw what they 
expected to sec. 

nie K)vs^ s*Kial class also aftcctcd their visibilit\r The Saints had automobiles, and they 
did their diinynp and vandalism out of loxvn. Without cars, die Roughnecks hung anjurvd 
their own street corners, fhere, iheir drinking and boi^ten^us betiavior drew the attention 
of poliec, confirming ilie negative impressions that the cominunit) already had ot them, 

The U^W social class also equipF^i them nith distinct styksoj mtcmamu Uhen 
piilice or teachers quesiiotied them, the Saints ivere ^p^logetic. Their show d respect 
for authority eUcitcd a positive reaction from teachers and police, allowuig the Saints tii 
escape school and legal prx.blems. The Roughnecks, said Chambliss, were ^almost the 
polar oppci^ite.- When questitMied, ihe> ^^xrc hostile. Kven when these bovs toed to 
assume a respeetfril attitude, everyone could sec througli it. .As a result, the teachers and 
police kt ilu- Saints off ^^ith wariTings, but they came dti^vn hard on the Roughnecks, 

Cenainh; what happens in life is unt determined labels alone, but the Samts and 
the Rougiinecks did live up to the labels that the commumtx gave them, you ma> 
recall, all but one of the Saims went cm to college. C^ne earned a Ph.ir , one became 
a lav^ver, niie a doctor, aod the others business managers. In contrast, oaly^ tuo ot the 
RuLighnccks went to college. ITicv earned athletic scholarships aitd became coaches. 
The uther Rcmghnecks did m.t fare so well. Two <*1 them dropped cut o| high schmil, 
bter Weame involved in separate kiUuigs, and ^vere sent to prison. Ot the tinal t\v o, tme 
bccaiiK- a local bookie, and nc* one kncnvs the .vhercabouts ot the other. 




Stereotypes, bot^ posmw snd negatfw. h^p fo fom^ r^e 
p^vrepfjisn arxf nsacl^ort o/aucbontw, What itenfoiyp^s 
ccme to m»rid iflihefi you toolf at tfi^s photo? 
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Deviance and Social Control 



For Your Consideration 

> Did you see anything this m your high school? H so, how d(d it work? 

> Besides labets, whatetse could have been mvoived in the life outcomes of these boys? 
\n vutiat areas of life do you see the power ol labels? M 

How do labels work? How Ukk work is complicated because it in^oK x'j; the scltv 
coikqjt jnd rci<tions thjt VAry iirom one individual to another, Tt> arv.iK /c thi;* pruccw 
would rtquift a book. Here, ki\ just mitc thai unlike it^ incauiiij; in s<H:iolc>g\', in even 
day iitc the term Hmant is cmotiuniilly charged with a negative judgment. This Ube! 
chxh dtxjrs of opponunic}'. It can luck jxtiple out ot conJiirmjtij* iinmpv .uut pn^h them 
into aJmost exclusive contact ividi peopk who have been i^imilarly labeled. 

In Sum: Symbolic intcrjctinm^ii cumine how peopled deHniti<Mis nt the sitimiiui 
underlie ihcirdcviatinglTumorconfofminy to social norms. Thev tocui tm gnjup mem 
bcrship idifTcirntijl aviation), how pciipte balance pa^s^urcs to eunffirni and in dcM 
ate iconrrol theory), and the significance of peopie*i rcputatitjnis ( lahehni; thcurv). 



Explain no^ durance can 
be functiCHial for society, how 
rnajn^tream vatues can produce 
deviance (strain Jheory}, and how 
social cCass is related to crirne 
fiUegttimaie opportunities). 



The Functionalist Perspective 



£wrv sociery has boundsriei 
that di vide what is can^dered 
socially acceptable from what rs 
not accept^e. This v«wnan in 
Great Bntaiti ischalleftgmg rhow 




When « E think of deviince, is Jysftinctions arc likdv tti com^ tc, mind, Functioniiists 
point out that deviance jlso h» (iinaiom. 

Can Deviance Really Be Functional for Society? 

Most or l,^ .re upei hy aLT,.nee, espee.illy erime, .nd ^Munu- th.u «,eiet>- would be 
tcrorlvvtthout it^In eonttjst to this common «M,mp,i,m, the ebssic functionalist 

*e l^i.V ^."""^''"t^S '^^■''"■^ 'It «K.et^■. IX.un.e .c.tt.nb.tcs to 

tne social order in uicse three wavi: 

n ' - «" ^'V, m ctfcc, -Yo. broke 

Kue W iTVT^^'^ ^'"'^"^ "" i-^-^-- 'I'^-n "'-'v force . 

t" .idjpt K, eliinging circuniitinccs. 

In the Dcnvn-m-F^irrh ti.- i < 

- .1- three func'i: If 'i^^- i^'-i'- ^-^^ 

detiniti„ns. " » <:lash (.t"a.iin^-'i"S 

Ss?rl?= Mainstream 
values Produce Deviance 

runcrionalints imie thai h 

that ptopk expcnenr. " * '""''^'*'""ter>me n| the anuirtions 

^^^l Even mainstrcl "l'''"'''"'" ''""''^"^ ^" ^'^^ "^^^^^ « 

^"es can generate crime. Omsider what 
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Down-to-Ea 



Running Naked with Pumpkins on Their Heads or Naked on a Bike: 
Deviance or Freedom of Self-Expression? 




They can hartJty sJeep the night before Hattoweeri, thi^nking 
about how they will carve their pumpkins and all the fun 
to corr\e. When night falls, they put sneakefi on theif f&el, 
the pumpkins on their heads, and run Into the street. There 
fs nothing between the pumpkins and the sneakers— except 
whatever nature endowed them with (Simon 2009), 

They join one another for 
their annual chilly, late-night run. 
Do the gawkers bother them? 
Maybe a little, but it's all in good 
fun. The crowd is waiting, hoot- 
ing and hollering and waving 
them on. 

' Not so fast," reply the police 
in Boutder, Colorado, where the 
naked pumpkin run is held on 
the last day of each October, 
"You are breaking the bw/ 

If the naked pumpkin run isn't 
enough, the Boulder police also 
have to deal with the annual 
World Naked Bike Ride, which 
has become so popular that it h 
held in 70 cities around the world 
fVigil 2009) The naked bike ndes 

seem to be a celebration of youth and freedom — and as older 
people join in. just freedom and maybe the jof of being alive. 

Though the Boulder police have prided themselves on tol- 
erance, they don't see the run and ride in quite the same way 
as the participants do. 'The law," they say, "dearly states that 
no one can show genitalia in public" 

"Are women's breasts genitatia?" they've been asked. 
"No. those are okay/ replied the police. "^But watch the 



V/orid tasked Bike Rrde< New 



rest of it— Hjh, that is. don't watch . . uh, that is. don't show 
anything else. You know what we mean. If you do. we wiJI 
arrest you, and you'll end up on the sexual offenders list." 

"Sad sports/ reply the naked pumpkin runners and the 
naked bike nders, pouting ^ust a bit. * You 're trying to rurn 
our fun." 

"We didn't rrsake the laws/ 
the police reply, not pleased 
about the many who have be- 
* come angfy at their lack of un- 
derstar^ding. "We just enforce 
them/ 

Trying to recover their tol- 
erance, the police add, ''Just 
wear a thong or a jock strap, 
and run and ride to your hearts' 
content/ 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union has stepped into the fray, 
too, saying that r^akedness is a 
form of free speech. Participants 
should be able to express their, 
well, whatever it is they are 
Ofteans, LouisianA. expressing. 

For Your Consideration 

■> Here is a basic principle of devtance: As people break rules, 
sometimes deliberately to test the boundanes of acceptable 
behavior, the group enforces its norms, or bends them to ac- 
commodate the deviants. How do the naked pumpkin runners 
and the naked bike nders illustrate this principle? What do you 
think the resuH: will be in Boulder^ Cotorado? 




Miciologists Richard Ckiward and IJmi OliUn i mO) identified as the crucial problem 
of the induiitriaUj^cd wodd: the need to locate aiid truo talented peuple—vvhether tUy 
w^r^ born intc* wealth i>r into povertv— so that they can take over the key technical jobs 
cjf s*H;jei> \\1itn children are b*>r[K no<ine knt^H which ones will have the abihty to 
become dentists, nuclear ph\sicists, or engineers. To get the most talented people to 
cimipeie u iih c.ne aiuither. «x.ict\' tries to mtitivate fvtrmifW strive tor sueee^^s. 

Wc arc quite suewesstbl in gcniny; almtJNt cv eryune to want cultural goals, success of 
scmie stirt such as wealth or prestige. But we are far ihmi succe^shd ^vhcn it comes, to 
prrividmg everyone acce?.. lo the institutional ij'xd means, the legitimate ways to succesji. 
People who find their wav to succei^s bkicked can come to sec the in!.tiruticHialized goab 
(such as working hard or pursuing higher education! as not applying to themsehe;^. S*kv 
oUjgist Robert Mcrti^n ( 1956, 1949/ 1^^^ 1 f'^t'^^rrcd to this snuation as iiwdiiire. a sense 
of normlcssness The^: people experienee frustradon, or whit Merton colkd strnm. 

Table a J im the next page present. 3 summary ot Me rton\ strain theory, Ihe mo^t 
ct>nimt>n reaction to mean, and gcjal. is covjhrmio: M^^^t people tind at least adequate 
aeecs. to the instimiionilii^ed means and use them to tr>' to reach cultural goals. They 
trv to get a quality' eduearion, ^^Kid jobs, and s*) on. It well paid phs are iinavailahic. 



cultural goals the objectives held 
out as legitimate or desirable Ibr 
the members of a society to achieve 

institutionalized means approved 

ways ol feachmg cultural goals 

strain thcor>' Robert Merton's 
term for the strain engefidered 
when a society socializes large 
numbers of people to desire a 
cultural goal (such as success), but 
withhdds from some the approved 
means of reachmg that ^al; one 
adaptati^^n to the strain crime, 
the choice of an irvnovatwe means 
(one outsitie the approved systemj 
to attain the cultural goal 



Deviance and Social Control 



How People Match Their Goals to Their Means 



Do They Feel ihn Strain 
That Leads to Anomie? 


Mode of 
Adaptation 


Cultural 


tn^titutionalized 
Means 


No 




Accepc 


Accept 




Deviant Patfn: 






Yes 


1 , livicrvaEiofi 


Accept 


Reject 




1 ftrtijalism 


Aejecc 


Accept 




3. fteireittim 


Reject 


Re|e^t 






Reiect/Replace 


Reject/Replace 



Soutct. Bailed on Merton 1968. 



thc\' ukt: Icii desirable |obs. If ihcy Ciin'l get inXu Harv,ird or Si.vcitord, t\w j^^o to a state 
univcrsiw. Others lAi night classes and go to vtxaiiunal sthotils. In !*hi)rt, most fK;opk 
rake the soriallv icccptshle path. 

Four Devtant Paths. The renuming four re5.p(jtnses, which arc dcviarit, represent reat 
tions to the gap that pct>pte find between the ^tials they wmt md thiir access to the 
iiiititutidtuli^cd means m reach ±m. ]£i\ ItHsk at each, htmimmn arc people whcj 
accept die go^s ofsodm but mc illegirinute mc^ns to tr>^ to reach them. KmhczzlcR, 
for instinct, accept the $m] of aihie\m(i ucjlth, but thcv rejeet the legit itii.ite avenues 
for doing sq. Other csamples are dnig dcilers, robbers, aiid con arti?*^'.. 

The second dcvhnt path is taken by people vvht> start out wanting; the cultural goals 
but becoine disccniraged and give up nn achieving thetn. Vei thcv still cling to ctinven- 
tional niles of conduct. Merton ^alJed thiv response rmnHmL Althoimh ritudists have 
given up on getting ahead at ^..rk, they stirvivc bi r^J;orou^lv Jcdiovv the rule, oi'theii 
fob. Teachers whose idealism is. shattered , who are ^id ic* suffer from -burnout" K tor 
example remain m the das^room, where ihey teath without enthusiasm. Their rx;sponse 
ij^ionsidered doiant kuuse they cling m the ,ob even thotigh thcv have .ihatutoned 
the goal, which may ha^e been to stinmlatc vuung minds or to nuke the u orld a belter 
place. 

'""'fut'onal.^d mean, of achieving th.m. S.,mc pcpiv stop pur.u- 
rrit. ^"'"^ ^""^Wt or mcii .\xua..Xcry arc .Uo 

tis« 1iim-mr r^M f ^ ' "'^ m«in,minjli/L-d moans, l^nlikc rctrea- 

11 , '^EiE^ niu^t eumnntted tvpc of retvls 

'^^^ - ..Kiel ur no. think 

both WK-icnX Eoih inH r,. , . im"^™' frustrated mdi^■idll,^l hjs tltvtn op on 
cvcr,-onc, ""^^ F^i'™- Instead, he or .he «-..«s t» .innihil«t 

thusc goih) ,.,n pj,j Huhurjl f^i^k ,i„d inMictit»)ii.ilivfd "h'-'"'' 

strain jrc niott likdv thjn oihnv r , dissitiitktiou ). l\npk » ho li-'cl 

n> like doiant (noni.mli.rmiti^) p.uh!,. 
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Illegitimate Opportunity Structures: 
Social Class and Crime 

OvLM- and i)\'t"r in this text, you have «:cn the impact of siKijI class on people's lives — and 
vou will continue to do 40 in coming chapters, Lct*s look at how the stKiai cJasses pro- 
diiti; dilTerent types of crime* 

Street Crime. In applying strain theory, hincti<Jndl3sts point fiut that induhtnahzcd 
scjcieties have no trouble Micializing the poor into wanting to own things, like others, 
the poor *irf Intmharded wiih messages urging thenr to hny everything from iPhonc^ 
and iPads tf) designer [cans and new cars. Te]c\Tsit)n and mo\ics arc llOed with image** 
of middle elas^ [K'ople enioying IukuKous lives. The p<>or ^ct the menage— full fledged 
Americans can afford society^s many gtxKls and services. 

Yet, the mosi common route to success, edueadon, presents a hcvdidcring world. Run 
bv the middle class, scIukjIs iire ax mids w ith the background of the ptMir. In the sehiMils, 
what the ptjor take for granted is unacceptable, questioned, and nii>cked. Their speech, 
fcir example, is built arotmd nonstandard grammar It is ais*^ often laced with what the 
middle class considers obscenities. Their ideas of punctuality and their potjr prcparaiion 
in reading and paper-and- pencil skills also make it difficult to fit in. Facing such barriers, 
the potir are more likely than their more privileged countcrparis to drop out ol schoLil. 
Hducatiiinal failure, of cour^, slams die door on many legiumate avenues to success. 

Not all doors slnm shut, though, \\becn into life in urban slums is what Cloward and 
Ohiin ( 1^60) called m illegitimate oppeirtynit)' strueturc, Air alternative d<H>ri*i sue 
cess opens: "hustles** such as robbery, burglar), drug dealing, prostitution, pimping, and 
gambhng j Anderscm 1978, J990/20iKi; Duck and Kawis 2011 J. Pimps and drug deal 
crs, for example, present an image of a glamorous life— people who are in control and 
have plent)' of **easy money." For many of die poor, the "hustler'' becomes a role model 

It slunild be easy to see, then, why street crime attracts disproptirt innate numbers of 
the poor, tn tlie Down-to-Farth Sociology box on the next page, let's look at how gangs 
are part of the illegitimate opp*>rtnnit> structure th^ii beckons disadvantaged youth, 

White-Collar Crime. As with the poor, the formi of crime of tlie more privileged 
classes also match their life situation. .\nd how different their illegitimate opptjrtunities 
arc! PbysiciaJis don't hold up cabbies, but the) do cheat Medicare. Investment managers 
like Bernie MadofTrun fraudulent schemes that cheat people artmnd the world. Mug- 
ging, pimping, and burgling are not part of this nmre privileged wxirid, but evading 
nxomc tax, bribing public uflicials, and embe/zUng arc. Soct 
ologist Edwin Suthedand {1949) coined the term white collar 
crime to refer to crimes that |X'ople of respectable and high 
s<Kial status commit in die course of dieir occuparions, 

A sjTccial iorm of x\ hite collar crime is corporate crime, execu- 
tives breaking die law in order to benefit their coriioraiion. For 
example, to increase corporate profits. Sears executives defrauded 
S UK) million from victims so piM>r that they had iiled ti»r bank 
rupto'. To avoid a cnniinal trial. Sears pleaded guilt). Thh fright- 
ened the parent ciMiipanics of Maq'*s and Bl<K>mingdaks. which 
were duing similar things, and they settled out of Ciuirt uMcQir- 
mick 1 999 ). Not one of the corporate drin^es aT Stsirs, Macy\ or 
Bhu m i Hifi{(\ its fpi n t rirtt n day in ja il 

Citigroup, another household name, is notorious for breaking 
the law. In 2004. this firm was fined S70 million for stealing 
from the ptxir i O'Rncn 30(Mi. But. like a career criminal, this 
eonipanv conrinued its law breaking ways. In 2008. Citigroup 
was caught red handed "sweeping" money fmm its customens' 
credit cards, even frtim the canJs i>f people who had died. For 
this, Cirigroup paid another Sl8 million in penalties iRead 
2008 3. Then, m 2010, C itigrcnip paid a S75 mitlimi \^\\a\v^ 



ille^timate oftpoftunity' stnie- 
turc opportynitt«s for cnmes that 
are woven into the texture of Itfe 

white-collar cHioc Edwin Suthef- 
land's term for cnmes committed 
by people of respectdbb and hiejh 
social status m the course of their 
occupations; for exampte. bribery 
of public oKicials, wcunties viola- 
tions, embezileiTieint, false adverr^s- 
ing, ard pffce fixing 

corporate crime crimes comitvit- 
t€d by executives in order to ben- 
efit their corporation 



Explor* on HySpcl^b 
ActiYlty; How are Crime and 
Pun-shrrieni Distributed acfos* the 
United Stat«^ 



Wnite cdtl^t cnme iiKualiy involves onty 
the loss pHtupefty, but not always. 
To sa^ve money. Ford ex«<Jtives kept 
faulty Firestorve tm&s an tbeif Expfoier^ 
The cost' The Ipves of over 200 people. 
Shown here in Houston <ione of 
their Victims. She survived a needless 
accident, but was teft a quariplegie 
Not one Ford executive spent even 
a single day m jail. 




r 
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Deviance and Social Control 



Sociology 



Islands in the Street; Urban Gangs in the United States 



1 



Gangs, part of urhart life aroufxj the woHd, can be nnhtesi 
Just to ga>n respect, gang mernbers can harni -othefs 
{Densiey 201 2}. Let's look it why people join gangs, 
For more than ten year^, sociologist Msrtiri Sanchez- 
Jankowakf (1991) did participant observation of ihjrty seven 
A/rican Amefican, ChicarKj, Dominicari, Irish. Jarriaican. 
and Puerto Rica^n gangs in Boston, 
Los Angeles, and New YoHc City. The 
gangs earned mofiey through gambling, 
arson, mugging, arrned robbefy, arxi 
selling moonshirw, daigs, guns, stolen 
car parts, and protection, ^nchez- 
iankowski ate, slept, and fought with the 
gangs, but by mutual agreement he did 
not pa rtiopate in drug tfealing or other 
iltegal arttviti&s- He was seriously in^r^ 
twice during the study. 

Contrary to stereotypes, Sanchez- 
Jankowski did not find thai the motive 
for joining was to escape a broken 
home (there wer^ as many members from intact families as 
from bn^en homes) or to seek a substitute famsfy (the same 
number of boys sard they were eloje to their families as those 
who saki they were not). Rather, the boys joined to gain ac- 
cess to money, to have recreation ("mcludirig sex and drugs), 
to maintain anonymfty in committing crimes, to get protec- 
tion, artd to help the community. This last reason may seem 




5urpfitsir>g, but in some neighborhoods, gangs protect nesi- 
dents from Oiits<iders and spearhead poliCicsl change (Kontos 
etd, 2003), The boys also saw the gang as an after native to 
the dead-end — and deadening — ^jobs held by their parents. 

Neighborhood residents are ambivalent about gangs, 
On the one hand, they fear the violence. On the other 

hand, gang members are the children 
n' people who live in the nerghbor- 
3od, many of the aduUs orice be- 
longed to gangs, and some gangs 
provi-de better protoctcon than the 
police. 

Particular gangs will come and go^ 
but gangs will likely always remain part 
of the city As functionalists point out, 
9ang$ fulfill needs of poor youth who 
live on the margins of society. 



For Your Consideration 

What functions do gangs folfill (what needs do they meet)? 
> Suppose that you have been hired as an urban planner for 
the city of Lo^ Angeles How could you arrange to rneel the 
needs that gangs fulfill m ways that minimize violence and 
encourage youth to fdlow mainstream norms? 



or ^.slcding investors. In 2012. Citigroup p.id . tine of tn cr a Imifh^mfm dollars 
Z ™™»*''^'";"t^P'^"i^ ni^^rtp^MKipna 2012), Another bii; nariK crimi= 

hired to S nl. ?J u ^^^^ ^'^'^ ^^'"^^^'^ ''''' 

^^^^^ V.r,.. . .n V ..K. .he 

2DII8, So nvvn.r V T^' ! '"'^ ^^'^^^ died I DlliUXS'^y 

nr^O^ku o.t..Uim Ct n^^^ Lr.S vchickv When thc.r 

executive went to^ail '^^'"^^^^ '^^^ I N-^ ^ ^^igJc Hirc.to.ic 

O insider thiis' Under il-tli-rji 
^ rule, is a misdemeC l.!F;rt^ ^'^'^ "''^'''^^^^ '^^"^ tA 

btiiTO on fbdenl laird, k nuni^hrh ^ "^^"^^^ ^" P"*- ^'^ ^'^'^ ^''^''^'^ ' 



than ^enme in the streets " tI^^ ^"f''''' ^t^^" 
- ai^ another matter. Hor cutnn 1 f''^'' '"''^ ^""''^ 



costs ar^ another matter. Hor cutni-J ' P^y^i^^iJ ^"^^ 
su(}l riniT of rape victims w ith tiic n i^"^ fiiliifcd < »ui .i iv .i> to n in^p^irc 
SUdut}\ whjtc-coikr irmd ^ ''^P'" ^hcir lite savini 
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to 



FIGURE 8.1 
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How Safe Is Your State? Violent Crime in the United States 



Violerit cjim«i p*f 100,000 ptopit 
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1 Maine (122) 

3. Hampshfre 
Mast Dangerous 

1. Nevadd(660] 

2. Alaska (639) 

3. Del^ar« (621] 



(167) 



/^ote: Violent crimes ere murder, rape, mywry, and aggravated assault- I estmiaTed Mmnesota's rate, based ^ci 
earliGf daia and redi^ced rate* since then The thance of becomii>g a victim of a violent cfMTie is mw than (Wo 
tknes higher in Nevada, the most dingeroui stite, than m Mamt, the fafeat siate. Washifigton, O.C.. not « tiaie, 
u in a dass by rtseH. lis rate of 1,330 is deven brws higher than Maine's rate 
Source: By ihe author. Based on StaVftkat Abftracr df the Vt^rted Srares 20U TaWe 



Fear, however, cc uteri! on street trtmc, especially the violent 
stranger who can change your \\k Ibrcvcr, As the ikxial Map 
above shows, the chances of such an encounter depend on 
^^ here you live. Von can see that cniire regions arc safer— tir 
mtire dangenms — than otiiers. In general, iJie northern states 
are safer, and the wiuthern states nncirc diin^eroiis. 

Gender and Crime. Gender is not just sometiiing we do. 
tiender is a feature of sociL't)' that surrounds us from birth. 
Uender pushes us, as maJe or female, into dilTcreitt corners in 
htc, ottering ^d nti miring some bcha\ioni while it withdraws 
others 1 he opfKjrtunity to commit crime is t»ne of the many 
conseqvicnces of how societ)' sets up i jiaid^r &rder. The social 
changes that opened business and the professions to women 
alstj brougln new opportunities ibr women loiommit erinie, 
E'roin stolen prtjpert)^ to ille^aJ weapons. Table 8.2 shows how 
women have t.iken advantage of ihiv new opportunit). 

In Sum: Hunctionalists stress that just as the sod^ classes 
differ in ijfuxirt unities tor income and edncation, so they 
dilTer in opportunities ft>r crinK'. As a result, street crime k 
greater among the Irmer social classes and white-collar crime 
gre.uer among the higher ^tKu\ classes The growing crime 
rates of vv-omen illustrate how changing gender roles have 
given women more access to what sociologists call "illegiti- 
mate ofiporiunities." 



TABLE 8.2 



^ Women and Cnme: 
What a Change 



Of all those arrested, whsc percentage are wom«f>? 


Crime 




2010 


Change 


Drunken drtving 


□ 8% 


23.7% 


+72% 


Burgiiry 


92% 


ISJ% 


+64% 


Stolen property 


125% 


19.8% 


+62% 


Car theft 


io,e% 


175% 


f SB% 


Aggravated MSault 


14.8% 


213% 


-^45% 


Rob^ry 


85% 


12.2% 


^44% 


Larcetfij^/iheft 


311% 


43.9% 


+ 37% 


Arson 


13.4% 


17.0% 


+ 27% 


Illegal drugs 


16.4% 


19.1% 


+ 16% 


Forgery and counter* 


34 7% 


37,7% 


+n 


felting 








llfe^l weapons 


7.5% 


S.4% 


+ 1% 


Fmud 


411% 


41 4*t. 


i% 



50-.. 
201 



on Stall sfica^ AosMCt of trm Untt&a i rates 
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Deviance arid Social Control 



punish the crimes of the poor while diverting its oiati oiminal 
aeiiviiies awjy Irom this punitive s^-stem. Pp. ll()-21 1, 

Reactions to Deviance 



Be famiiiar wrth street cnmes and prison, threa-stnkes laws, 
itie decfine in ^blient cnrne, recidivism, bias In Uie death penaiily. the 
mecitcalizatton of deviarvce. arxl the need for a humane approach. 

What are common reactions to deviance in the 
United States? 

In fiiikm in^ a "^jijct tough" ptilicy. the United States has im 
prisoned millions of people. African Americans and Utinos 
make up a disprciptirtionite percentage of U.S. prisonerji. The 
death penalty' shows hiascs by geography, social dass, gender, 
and race^thnicitv". Pp, 2 11-2 20. 

Are official statistics on crime reliable? 

The i;oiiclusionsof both symbolic intcractionists ( that 
ihc pfilicc iiperatc with a large measure of discretion) and 



conflict theorists I that a power elite contruls the legal sp- 
tem? indicate that we musi W c.uiu*hi^ u hcii using crime 
statistics. P 220. 

What is the medicalization of deviance? 

The medical prolessiun has attempted to nicdic^ilize many 
forms uf deviance, claiming that they rcprc^ent mental ill- 
nesses. Thomas S?;as/ disagrees, asHTtiug that these arc prob- 
lem behaviors, not mental illnes!ves. I hc sitvutitm of homeless 
pcc^plc indicates that pmbletns in living can lead to hi/^arre 
Ixhaviorand thinking;. Pp. 22tl-222 

What is a more humane approach? 

Deviance is inevitable, so ihe larger issues ire to find 
ways to protect people from deviance that harms them- 
selves and tnherSi to tolerate dev iancc tliat i*- not harmfuJ» 
and to develop systems of fairer treatment lor deviants. 
Pp. 222-223, 



Thinking Critically about Chapter 8 

1. .Select some deviance with which you arc persoiutly fa 
miliar, fit does n(Jt have to be >-our oi^n— it can be some- 
thing that someone \om know did.) Cbiose ouc of the 
three dicoretical per3pectives to explain what happened. 

2, M explained in the text, deviance can be mild. Recall 
some instance in which > ou broke a social rule in dre^s, 



etiquette, or speech. VVliat was the react ion.= Why do you 
think pcoj^le reacted like that? Wlut w as your respt>nseto 
their reactions? 

^Miaidoyou think should be done ^b*yui the U.S. crinK 
pfi^hlcm* What sociolu^ical theories suppt>ri your 
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Global Stratificatiori 




Learning 
Objectives 



I 




you have read Ltits chapter, 
you should be able to: 

Compare and contrast 
slavery (irtclucfing bomied 
labor), caste, estale. erKi 
class systerrs of soctal 
stratiltcation, (p. 226} 

Contrast the v»ews of 
Man; and Weber on iwtial 
determines social class, 
(p. 234) 

Conirast the functiortalst 
and confJict wews of why 
social stratification is 
unrversai. (p. 236) 

Discuss the ways that elites 
keep themselves In power, 
(P.23BJ 

Cqntrast sooal strablk^alion 
in Greet Griiart and the 
fomief Soviet Uhion, {p. 240) 

Compare the ihree wofWs 
of gtobal stratrfication: the 
Most Industnahzed rvtabona, 
(he Ifxius!riaii2xng hfaHofB^ 
arKi the Least Industrialized 
Naliors, (p, 242) 

E3iscoss hiswcctonialism and 
worW syalem iheory enp^an 
how (he wortd^ rations 
berame stratified, (p. 246) 

Know how neocoloniali&m, 
muliinational cof poraiiorks. 
and IscbncHogy account 
for how giobaJ siratrffcatiofi 
is maHTtained. (p. 252} 

Idenhiy strains m 
today's Bystem ot gkibai 
stratification, (p. 254J 



' Cornpare and contrast 
slavery OnclLxJfng bonded labor}, 
caste, estate, and class systems of 
social stratification. 



Let's contrast nra "'avcmtfr^'famtlm fmH arotwd rbe mtrlti: 

For Gfta Muikta, 33, and his wif}, Zembit, 2H, of rural Ethinpsa. itjc is a mmtam 
smf/iffk to avoid mrmtion. Vm and tijfir itren dnfdnn /rVr rij a .HUHqjmre-fmt 
mmnrt plasitrd hut mth na ekirriciiy, jinf, or t utmiujj irrtft'r. thn htiir a m^w^ but tht 
banfTY ts demi. IJji^JhmUy farms tiff, ajfram, and survipe^ on $130 a year. 

Tiit Miiiimi' pavertx is mt dm tn a laett ttfhard wflrk. iktu wnrks ahtmt rijjhty 
Imin a wetk, while Zmdu puts in mn more hours. *^Mausenm'k ^fay Zt Ut bn includes 
fetdfittjf mten cleaning animal stabkf, and making fit d peiktt out of cow dttnjffer 
tht &pen fm over which she cooks the family *sjbod. I .ike other Ethiopian womfu, she tait 
after the men. 

In Ethiopia, the average mak can expect to live to tVs^m IJi.o Ir^ ^ QOn 
ase 4S, th. average femaU to 50^ ' ^ 

Vse .\fuUeias' most vahtabte ponesnon is theiy 6.mi. square-foot manure- 
Vmr wishes for tk future: m on aniinals, bettef sttd, p g |^ y ^ 
and a second set of doThin^. — 



Springitld, iUimis^ ishmt to the mys—Kich, 36, Pttru, 34, Jitlk, HK and Midmel " 
Ihe Kellys in a tlnre^bedrom. l^^ bath, iM'squarc-jm ramh-mk hmsc with a fm- 
plarr, ceturai katitijf and nir condmomufi, a basement, and a tn'o-earjfurttjjt'. TJmrhome 
is equipped msha refrigerator Jr(fzci\ mJnoij machme. clothes dryer, distiwiishn; jjovhajie 
disposal, vacuum tkantrjood pmctmr. mcrmave, and emivecmn ston top and &Vin, 
oho own eompmen, cellpimm. eokr ttlenmm. a Kindle, dijiital cameras, a dijfstal cam 
eord€r, an iPod, an iPad, a printer'ScanHcr-fax nmchme, blow drrfrs, a juicer, an esprcs^^ 
coffee maker, a pick up mtck, and an S U\: 

Rick works forty fiom a as a cabk splicer for a tckphonc company. Patti teacher 
school part^nme. Togetfier dm make 5W).19.% plm benefits. Ue Kelhs can dioosc from 
omon0 dozens of mpernochd supermarkeu. V^y spend $5,2} H for food thev eat at home, 
ond another S3,5S9 eattn^ m, a total of i 5 percent .f their annssal income. 

in sife Inited Statti. tk average life expectancy is ^ for mahs. S! for fi-nmlrs. 

hi the Kellys md^ list are a Irybrid car with sardine radto, a kptop computer , 
./r^^^.r.rfn.. . terahte .f memory, and Bluetooth wiih. a plasma Tl-rr. 

surround sos.nd, n b.at, a motor home, an ATV, and an in-ground hcateei sn^smmin^ 

Menzel IW; StatUacal Abstract immies lOH, 701, 710, 



Systems of Social Stratification 

.n her...n. This 
^ - ' '^>'^"?1? group. c.t>opl. vvthin a nation, 

nratifiaiion isont ol thc most sigiiifKaitt lop 



IS 

iidJy 

hich 



^^^^^"^^'ffiahtratifttattonSKuiiiiKrr^f.^ . ' . r - ^ 

^vc .nil discus in this book '*"nt; of the most sigiiificant m 

atTeas our lite chamcs-fmm riu.\''.' '''' ''''' '^"^ ''P^^'^^ vignette, it profoi 
die. ^'^^^^ m3ttri.il possessions to the age -U w 

Sociiil stratiikatiori ilsti affect h 

nc^t paiije. Uyo^x uxrc h.rn mm rhT T '^""^ ^"^^ ^^""'^ P"^""' 

lite .ould not expect .|| o vou ch!I^ ' " ^""'^ ^^"'^^^^ ^ ' A 

would assume thir vour chifd 'I . " '""'"'''^ "^'^^^^^ ^ '^^^'^'^''^ ^ 

paruni.. vou .vould cvi^^vr f n ''"^'^ ''''' ''^ 

only to be able to re^d but to eo J It ''''' ^ 

>^'ith it not just material thijigs but^L^' |^ ^^""^ ^tr^tilieation hrinp 

^* I c of y hat can ex|X'et t hi 1 1 it' li , 
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S<Xial stratification is a si^tcm in which gnnips nf pc^pk ire divided inu* layers 
according l<> their relative prtjpcm', power, uid prestlg^e. it is important to emphasize 
that ssKial stratificaticm dcKS not refer to indi\idtiils. It h a \vjk\ or ranking brgc group 
of pcnpie intci a hierarchy according to their relative privileges. 

It is also important tonnte that tvery micty ttranfifs its mtmbtn. Some societies 
have grcjier intt]ualih' than othent, but SJKial stratifkaiion is universal. In additirm, in 
ev ery society' of the world, ^^fiii^fr is a basis for stratihing people. On the basis of' their 
gender, people are cither allowed or denied access to the gocjd things ofTercd by their 
society. 

ljit\ consider four major wstems of social stratification: sJavery, caste, estate, and 
class.. 

Slavery 

Slavery, vv hose essential characicnstic is that some indmduah pspm Mhtr ptupk^ has been 
common throughout history. The Old Testament even la\3 out rules for huw oiiners 
should treat their slaves. So <!ocs the Koran. The Rtmians had sfaves, as did the Mricans 
and Greeks. In classical Greece and Rome, slaves did the wurL, freeing citizens to engage 
in politico and the arts. Slavery was most ividesprcad in agricultoral societies and least 
c<»mm(m am{>ng ntmiads,, especially hunters and gatherers ( Land t man 19^18/1968; 
Riwthcjrn et al. 20L 1 ). As we examine the major causes and conditions of slaverv; you 
will sec htJW remarkable slave rv has varied around the world . 



iodal fitratification th« division 
of large numbers of people into 
layers acco^x^mg to th^tr re^ativ« 
pfop^fty, power, arvd presttge; 
applies to bo>th nations and to 
people i^ithin a nation, society, or 
other group 

s(air'er)' a form of soeial stratifica- 
tion in which soiTte people own 
olher people 



Watch on KySocL^Ji 
Video: Scc<al Strati I'catron: 
Thfl Big Pic^ur* 



Th« Mulbta family of Ethpopia, 
described in the opening vignette. 
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Gfobal StratSfScatton 




A stave market -.n Marrakesh, Mofocco. 



Causes of S lave ry . Contrary to pc ip u ! ar iss u mption, 
slivcry wjs uhijHv biM.'i1 mn im rat ism inn mx tinc af three 
mk-r latiors. The first wns dtbt. In sivnic Micietics, crcdi- 
ttjrs would cnstjve people whci could ncii p*jy their debts. 
The wrctmd critur. ln^1eJJ ol t>eing kiMcd, .1 murderer 
or thief might he cnila^ ed by tlie victim^ tamily *is eom- 
pcnsatinn for their km. 1 he third ir^rr. \\1ien one 
group ufpetiple ciinqucred *inothcr, they * if ten ensUved 
some of the vjnqui%hcd. Historian Ckrda I^-riicr ( 19B6) 
rtciics thai wfimcii uxrc ttu' lirNt pctiple cu^bvcd through 
^virfjre. 

WTieri tribil men raided another gmup, they kilkd the 
men, raped the uomLii, and thco bri>ii^bt the women badE 
js shMcs, The women were valiR-d for sexual purp4>5es^ fbr 
reproduction, and lor their labor. 

RiJUghh t^vent\-li\i: hundred years ago, ia hen Greeee 
was but a ctjileeiion <if eiry-stateJi, slavery wajt common. 
Acit>' that beeame powerful and coiiquered an^itber cit\^ 
uould enslave some tit' the vanq 1.11 shed. Both slaves and 
sbveholdcr*^ uere tireek. Smiilarly. av hen Rome l-KrcaniC 
the supreme poivcr oi the Mediterranean area about two 
thousand ytrars ag[j, hillim m^ tlie custom of the time, the 
Romans enslaved scjme of the tireeks they had conquered. 
iVlore educated than their con que ron^, st^me of these slaved 
served as tutors in Roman homes. Slaverv, then, was a sign 
of debt, ot crime, orot tleteat in battle. It was not a sign 
that the slave was \icwed as inherently inferior. 

Conditions of Slavery. The condiiiuns of slavery ha\ c varied widelv around the 
world. ltiiomepkm,skv£rywa$tmpTan Slaves of the Israelites svcrc set free in the 
ycar of jubilee, which tKCurred every trftv vears. fUiman sLnes ordinarily liad the right to 
b^y themiich cs out of slavery They kneu what ihcu purchase pnce xv as, and some w ere 
ab e to meet this price by striking a bar^jain with theii^ <iwners and nelling tlieir Mrrviccs to 
others. In most itistances, huuL^cr, slaicr\' was a lifelong condition Some cnnunalH, 
exampk became slaves when the^^ were given life sentences as oarsmen on Roman war^ 
sinps There they served until death, which oheri came quickh i<i tlnne 111 this exhaust 
ingscr^iecK 

Skrrry wa! mt nmssaniy mtHrmhk. In mo.i pbces, the children ui^Uvc^ were slav^i 
«^ms.K^j. But m some instances, rlic child ot a slave .vho served a rieh tamilv might 
h Id^. '''' ] 1 ^''''^''^ ^" ^^'^ ho bore the family name along .^ith 

wll^w.^^^^^^^ ^^^"^^"^"1^' ^" '^^'^ '^S^'^i^*^ the children of slaves 

Here alw ays h^cc 1 Landtman 1 V3«/l yfrg 271 } 

'^^^"'^^^^"'^^ -^^P^^ In almc^t all instances, slaves ^^wned w 
~ ^ f^""^ "^'^ ^^^^ h^--en slaves could accumulate 

pmpc^ and even nse to high p.Uions m the eomniunitvv Oec.sionallv. a .lave might 

money tn the master, ai^l, while stHI a davc. own daves him- 



litteier, was rare. 



in 



bonded bbor (indentured 
service) a contractual systetn , 
lM^^ch lomeone sells his or h*r 
body (series) for a specifped 
periocf of time m an arrangefiwrtt 
wfy eloMf to slavery, encflpt th^t it 
IS entered irito voluntarily 



even become wealthy, loan mwwr 

self or herself (Landtman 1 ^S/l %8^''rh™ 

Bonded Labor in the New WnrM 1 . 11^ 

bonded labor il.o nil Z^'^"^' ^''"^ l>ci%veen slaver^■ and contract laM 

in the An.en!^l;^^^^^ ^-'^ ^^P^^ -^^^ - ^ 

^rran,. tor a .bin c^in t ' T^^^i^^ ^^^^^ f he ocean would 

— ould pavE" ^'"^ '"^"^'^ ^"^^ -nved, weahhv col- 

the cobnists^ servants for . .^t u " '"^ "^""^ penniless ^nople vs ot^ld become 

required by law to .crve th - ^ ' ^""^^^^ ^^^^ P^^'^^^ ^^^^ scvsmX^ 

hunted doHii and forciblv rl^'Ti "^"^^ ^^e^' became cnitlavv. who vv^rt 

free to sell their labor md y j"^ '^"^ their pcri^xi of mdenture. they were 
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Slavery in the New World. W^hcn there wen: not emm^h itrdcivuircd 
serv ants to Jitect the grtnmg need for labor in the i\nicriojii cdontcs, some 
colonists tried to enslave Native Ajiicrieim. This attempt failed, in part 
bee "111 Indians whii escaped knew htm to sunivc in the v\ jidcrnes'i ^nd 
were able to make their way back to their tribes. The colonists then turned 
ro African*, w ho were bAsught lo N<>nh and South America by the Dutch, 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish, 

Because slavery has a broad range of causes, stjme analysts conclude 
that racism didn*t lead to sbsery hut, rather, ihai daverv led to racism. To 
detcnd sla\ cry, U.S. slave o\vners developed an ideology, belief that jusrifr 
social arrangements, making those arrangements seem necessary and lair. 
They developed the view that their slaves were inferior Sn>mc even said that 
they were n£>r tiilly human. In short, the colonists wove elaborate justifica- 
liom for slavery, buili on die presumed superiority' of their own grt)up. 

To make slaver)' even mtirc profitable, sbve states passed laws that made 
slaver)' inhn-itaMe\ that is» the babies bom to slaves bccjime the property tif 
the slave owners i -Stampp 1956), These children could Ix- sold, bartered, 
or traded. To strengthen their control, slave states passed law^ making it 
illegal lor slaves tfj hold meetings or to be away from the master s prem- 
ises without carrying a piss {Lemer 1972 1, S<xiologist VV. E. B. Du Bois 
(1935/1992:12 ) noted that "^gradually tin viuire white South became an 
armed camp tn keep Negroes in slavery and h» kill die black rclx:!."' 

rhe Civ ii War did not end legal discrimination. For example, until 19B4, 
many states operated separate school sv^tems for blacks and whites. Until 
the i950s, in order to keep the races from "mixing," it was illegal in Missis 
sippi for a u hite and an African American to sit together on the same seat of a carf There 
was no outright ban on blacks and whiles being in the same car, h<J\vever, so vv hiies 
could emplov i\tTican American chautleurs, 

Slavery Today. Slavery continues to rear its ugly head in several pans of the wfjrld 
(Crane 2012 The Ivory Coast, Maurilonia, Niger, and Sudan have a long history 
of slaver\% and not until the 1980s was slaveri' made illegal in Mauritania and Sudan 
(Ayittev' 1998 J, It took until 2003 tor slavery to be banned in Niger, where it still 
continues (Mwiij 201 

The enslavement tif children for work and scjt is a problem in Africa, Asia* and St>uth 
.America { Tmffiekinjf itt I'frsQm Rtpm 2012). A unique form of child slaverv' in some 
Mideast countries involves huving little bo>'S around the ages of 4 or 6 to race camels. 
Their scre.ims tif terri>r an: thought to make the camels run faster. In Qatar and the 
L'nited Arab tniirates. which recendy banned diis practice, robots arc supposed to 
replace the children ( Nelsiin 2009; ^fcamel Racing , . 2011). 

Caste 

The second s\ vicm of s^Kial stratification is caste. In a caste system, birth determines 
status, which is litelong. S^)meonc who is bom into a low-status group vvill always hav e 
low status, no matter how much that person may accomplish in lite. In sociological 
terms, a easte system is built on ascribed status ( discussed cm page 98), Achincd status 
cannot change an individual's place m this system. 

S<KieHes with this iuinx i»f strati tication try to make certain that the btiundarics 
between castes remain firm. Thev practice endogamy, marriage within their ovv n group, 
prcihibiring the marriage of members of different castes. Rules ak^ut ntnalpdlutinn also 
keep ct >ntaci lietween castes to a minimum, pouching a member of an interior caste, lor 
example, makes a member of the superior caste unclean. 

India's Religious Castes. India provides the besr example of a caste sy-stem. Based 
not on race but on religion, Indians caste svstcm has existed for almt>st three thou- 
^nd years ( Chandra 1993; Hnatkovskaet al. 2012). Lo4ik at Table 9.1 on the nest 
P^gc, VV hich lists India's ftiur main castes. These castes are subdivided mto ah»ui three 
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Dunng my research in Indts, I inter- 
viewed th?5 fl-year-old giri. Maha&hury 
I) ^ bond£>d /a borer who was cm- 
changed by her parents for j 
2,000 rupee loan (about St4). To 
repay th€ loan, Mahashgry must do 
ecinstruction work for or»e year She 
wilk recej^e one meal 3 day and on«^ 
sat of ctothing for the year. Because 
this centuries*o1d practrce is now ikFe- 
gal, the master bnbes Indiai^ of^^c^als^ 
who triform him wWn they are 90ing 
10 inspect The cOfi$tfuctjon site. He 
then hrd^l^is bo«Kied laborers. 1 was 
able to interview and photograph 
MahdShury because her master was 
absanl 1^ day I vtsited (he construc- 
tion SJte, 



ideology behefs about the way 
ifiings oijght to that justify social 
arrarigemen.ts 

caste system a form of s<9ci^ai 
stratification in vrhich people's sta- 
tuses are kif elong conditions det^r- 
fnined by birth 

endoguny the practice of mann- 
ing Within one's own group 
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FIGURE 9.1 



Global StratificatEon 



TKe Distribution of the 



Earth's Wealth 

The uwatthiest percent 
of aduHi uvoridwkle... 



The wealthiest 1 percent 



Chapter 14, but fur now, kt\ jusi stress ilicir iiKrcdihle 
wcaltK. There h noihint; in history to Lomparc with whu 
ym see in Figure 9.L 



What Determines Social 





Class? 



.&m 85 ptrotm of th» 
Earth's weakh 



,Dwn 40 percinl of th# 
Eadh'i wieaFth 




1^ Contrast the views of Manr 
and 'ifl^)ef on what determines 
social dass. 



mcan^ of production thetocbr 
Factories, land, and jnve5tmef>i 
capital utsetl to produce wealth 

bourgniisic Mam s term for cap!- 
laltsts. thc>se who own the means of 

These photos itlusnate the oMmStmq 
worlds of soeia/ dB5« produced by 
early c»p(tilnim, The phono on ihe 
left wfffs taken in l^t t at a caftn,r>g 
f^oiy Poft Poyal, Soutti Cafdma. 
The two grris on the left are 6 yean 
old; the one on ttie ngiht i^ VO- THey 
worked fuJl time shadicig oy^tef^ and 
d-d not go to ichod . The photo on 
the right wsstafcen r the late IBODs 
The children on the nghl, ComeBus 
and GladifS VWifbh, «re show, In 
front crfiheif psrems- estate They 

went to school ind did noi wQfk, 
>fau can see ho«i ft© social locaiioM 
.llosirated in th«t photoi would have 
produced diffefeniQfi^^ntatiQns to life 
and. therefore, poiftics, ideas about 
marnage, vdluei, *rkd so orwthe itulf 



In the early tkv's tjf RiciolcjgV', a disagrcctriL-m .irc)!*c aUmi ihc 
mcining of social cJass. Lct\ compare ho\v Aiarx and VVebcf 
anaJy /^d the issue. 

Karl Marx; The Means of Production 

As wcdi!tLUss<J n\ C hapter L as agricultural si>cict> gavcw.i)i 
to an indusmaJ one, masses of pt;asants were dispbccd from 
ihcfcr traditional lands and ocvupatiom. Fleeing; to dtles, thq 
competed (or the fcw availahlc jol>!^. l\tid tmly a pittance ftjf 
rhcir labor, the> wore ra|;s^ «cnt limigry, and slept under 
bndgcs And in shacb [ii cmitrasi, the taetnry ow ners built 
mansions, hired servants, and li\ ed m the lap of luxury. 
Seeing this great disparity between ov\ncrs atid workers, 
Kaii Marx < 1818-188.1) amcluded lhat st>cial class dcjKnds 
on a single factor: people's reljrit>nship to the means of 
productiCMi— the itioK tact ones, land, ,;iui investment capital 
used topruduce wealth (Mars 1844/1964, Marx and Ejifds 

im/mji 

Mars argued that the distinctions people nften make 
among thcinselves— ^ch as their clothing, speech, education, and paycheck, or the 
nei^^hborhcHMl they live in and the cir they drive— are super tictal nutters, rhese thinp 
cainoutlage the only dividing line that cimnis. There are just mo classes people, 
Marx; the bourgeoisie < cnpitalins}, rhose vvho t>\\n the means of prodnction, and the 
proletariat ( irurtfri?, ihcMrt.^ vvhti jrk for the cmners. hi shori, peopled rclatitmdiip lo 
the means of production determines iheir soc4al class. 

Marx did recognize other grxHips; famier-i and |x:asanis; a lumpcnprtikmrmt (people 
Imngon the margin of stjcietx.such as Kggars, vagrants, and criminals); and a mid^'*^ 
group of self'cmploycd profesaonaU, Marx did not consider these gr^nips social classed- 







